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CHAPTER I 

INTEODUCTORY 

TT is a truism to talk of the change that has taken 
place in the position of women during the nine- 
teenth century, and, like other truisms, this one also is 
somewhat of a neglected truth. People assume the fact, 
and they rejoice at it or bewail it, and comment on the 
inconveniences or the advantages which accompany it ; 
but they hardly realize what it means. It has been 
said that there is more difference between the England 
of the present day and that of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, than there was between the England 
of 1800 and the England of Charles I. And if this is 
true of the whole state, it is certainly true of the 
position of women. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, speaking generally, only two of the occupations 
which women now practise were dpen to them, and 
those were domestic life and society. There were, it is 
1 



2 WOMEN AND THEIR WORK 

true, a few literary women and * blue-stockings^; but, as 
a rule, the interests of women were restricted to pleasing 
men, to the family, and to the household. No pro- 
fessions were open to them; social and philanthropic 
work in any organized sense was unknown ; games, save 
of the feeblest sort, would have been deemed unsuitable; 
and the light French sandalled shoes of our grand- 
mothers would not permit of their walking in the 
muddy lanes which did duty for roads. Nearly all the 
outdoor occupations and amusements which play so 
large a part in the lives of women now were unknown. 
The ideal woman was delicate in health, retiring, and 
weak. She fainted frequently — at any rate, in books — 
and her one aim was to get married, because there was 
no other possible career which would not stamp her as a 
failure. She differed markedly in many ways from her 
descendants. 

Now, the change which has taken place has been 
brought about le^ by pioneers and preachers and 
reformers than by the gradual increase of general 
enlightenment and civilization. The facilities for 
moving about, the safety of our streets, the macadam- 
ized roads, have been the causes on the one hand which 
have made it possible for women to act and move 
independently, just as on the other the advance in 
medical science has prescribed both physical and mental 
activity, and has made impossible the old view that 
physical and mental vigour was a thing which should 
be avoided, or if by chance it was possessed, should, at 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 

any rate, be elegantly C9ncealed. There were master- 
minds in the past, as there have been during the last 
century, who saw that in the greater equality of men 
and women, and in the development of all the powers of 
the latter, lay the true progress of the race, but till the 
circumstances of life changed their task was well-nigh 
impossible. Here and there throughout history occur 
instances of women who have been received as equals by 
men, but for the mass of women equality could only be 
produced by civilization. 

But what does this equality mean ? and what change 
of thought does it involve ? There is no doubt that 
the whole tendency of the present condition of things is 
to modify gravely the idea of the relation of men and 
women which formerly existed, and which still lingers on 
in various ways. Rousseau stated the relation bluntly : 
^ For this reason the education of women should always 
be relative to that of men. To please, to be useful to 
us, to make us love and esteem them, to educate us 
when young and take care of us when grown up, to 
advise, to console us, to render our lives easy and 
agreeable — ^these are the duties of women at all times, 
and what they should be taught in infancy."* The 
misfortune is, that to aim at pleasing men is like 
aiming at being happy — we only attain to it by trying 
for something else. To bring up women in the idea 
that their only object in the world should be to please 

* See Mrs. Fawcett's preface to Mary WoUstonecraf t's Intro- 
daction to the 'Bights of Women/ p. 15. 

1—2 
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and be of use to men, is almost to disable them from 
fulfilling the relation in its higher aspects. A woman 
may possibly please a man, she may conceivably 
educate him when quite young, and look after him 
when he is old, she may even render his life easy and 
agreeable; but she will not make him esteem or love 
her, neither will she advise him or be useful to him in 
any real sense, unless the inspiring motive of her life be 
not to please men, but, as the Shorter Catechism has it, 
* To glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever/ Now, 
when Mrs. Fawcett contrasts, as she rightly contrasts, 
this great religious ideal for all mankind with the ideal 
which Rousseau holds up for women, one cannot but 
ask, is civilization taking us nearer to the one and 
further from the other ? Is the change in the position of 
women a gradual development of civilization, and more, 
a steady unfolding of the Christian ideal of life ? or is 
it merely a side result of the great social changes of the 
nineteenth century, requiring watching and stemming, 
as some think even strenuously resisting ; on the whole 
a regrettable phase, and one which it is hoped will soon 
be followed by a salutary reaction ? That is the question 
which is before us to-day. 

'K a great change is to be made in human affairs, 
the minds of men will be fitted to it ; the general 
opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every 
fear, every hope, will forward it ; and then they who 
persist in opposing thi^ mighty current in human 
affairs will appear rather to resist the decrees of 
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Providence itself than the mere designs of men. They 
will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and ob- 
stinate.*** Now, it would seem as if the women'*s 
movement in all essentials fulfilled the conditions laid 
down by Burke. The minds of men have been in great 
measure fitted to it; general opinions and feelings 
have, it cannot be denied, been drawn that way. 
Hopes have forwarded it, for it has not lacked en- 
thusiastic advocates ; fears — although they have delayed 
this or that portion of the advance — have, as before in 
history, only raised up fresh friends, and the main part 
of the stream has gone on its way. If the women'*s 
movement, like the democratic movement and the refor- 
mation movement, is really * a mighty current in human 
affairs,' it should — as it would seem — possess the very 
characteristics which do exist in it. 

And further, if we examine the other great changes 
and developments which have taken place in the world's 
history, we find that they have invariably been accom- 
panied by certain drawbacks, certain extreme views 
and extravagances, certain temporary overthrowings of 
cherished beliefs and ideals. These things are not part 
of the movements themselves, although by many con- 
temporaries they have been supposed to be so ; but they 
are the necessary and unfortunate consequence of human 
fallibility, and it is only by degrees that what is 
extravagant and erroneous drops off and perishes. 

* Barke, 'Thoughts on French Affairs' (Works, vol. vii., 
p. 85). 
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Therefore, if the change in the position of women is 
really one of the great developments of the world, we 
should actually expect to find these errors, and also we 
should in this case expect to find that they are of the 
peculiarly irritating nature which accompany the transi- 
tion period between youth and maturity, because the 
condition of equality between men and women means 
the growing up of women from a state of tutelage and 
protection to one of freedom and responsibility. 

The period of transition from youth to maturity is 
perhaps the most unattractive which exists. Childhood 
and youth have their virtues and their charm, and so 
has maturity ; but the period of passing from one to the 
other is marked by self-assertion, self-consciousness, self- 
righteousness, by an extravagant belief in the truth of 
somewhat slightly-founded opinions, and by a contempt 
for the views of others. And often the greater the 
intelligence and capacity of the individual, the more 
difiicult and unattractive is the time of growing up. 
Now, it is these very signs and characteristics which by 
many earnest and well-meaning people are given as a 
reason for objecting to the women's movement. They 
regret, as everyone always regrets, the peculiar charm 
and attraction of youth, and they do not look forward 
to the reappearance of all that is worth having in that 
charm when the individual has attained to maturity. 
On the contrary, they are convinced that the period of 
transition is permanent, and that the faults which 
accompany it will always be there. Women, they fear, 
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will lose their peculiar qualities ; they will be unsexed, 
and will become bad imitations of men. And they say, 
* Let us put back the clock, for the drawbacks of this 
condition of things are greater than its advantages.'* Now, 
in the first place, it is easier to say this than to do it, 
and Nature has a way of revenging herself on those who 
meddle with her progress. But apart from this, it may 
well be possible to show that all these unfortunate and 
alarming symptoms are characteristic, not of the 
equality between men and women, but of the transition 
into that condition of equality, and that they will 
accordingly disappear as soon as it is an established 
fact. It is by no means an established fact at present. 
The position of women is stiU uncertain. Voltaire^s 
saying that ^ ideas are like beards ; women and young 
men have none '; and Dr. MaginnX * We like to hear a 
few words of sense from a woman as we do from a 
parrot, because they are so unexpected,'' linger on, and 
have a way of turning up in the most unexpected 
places. And the position of asserting that you have 
got ideas, and could talk sense on other matters besides 
housekeeping and the management of children if anyone 
would listen, is not one adapted to call forth charm 
and an attractive personality. On the contrary, it makes 
women self-assertive, and teaches them to consider them- 
selves as a class ; for nothing is more certain to force 
people into a class than the sense that they are under 
any disability or are regarded as inferior. And then all 
questions are regarded from the point of view of the class ; 
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and the taunt of inferiority on the one side is met by an 
assertion of superiority on the other, which is as false as 
the first. When equality is granted, assertion will be 
meaningless. The answer to the woman who asserts 
that she can acquit herself as well as a man will be, ^ Go 
and try,' and experience will soon show what is the 
truth. But until there is equality, we cannot hope to 
hear the last of the phrase * we women,' or to cease to 
be told that women, only because they are women, are 
able and likely to reform the world. 

One proof of the fact that all these objectionable and 
alarming qualities are transitional may be found if we 
examine the work which women are doing now together 
with men. Masses of women, for instance, are doing 
excellent work on Boards of Guardians and other public 
bodies, work which is universally recognised as being 
useful and thorough. And yet nobody supposes them 
to be unsexed, or believes that they are rapidly losing 
their womanly qualities. On the contrary, it is by the 
exercise of these very qualities, the special qualities of 
women, that they excel, and that their work becomes 
valuable. The quickness of women, their rapid per- 
ception, their power of endurance, which when trans- 
lated into active life becomes a refusal to be beaten, all 
these are of the utmost value, and show no signs of 
disappearing. Women who are doing public work 
certainly do not become poor imitations of men, but 
they do add to their own special qualities certain others 
of sense and judgment, and become eminently capable 
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women, whose opinion is sought for and respected. The 
work of women, as soon as it is accepted as a matter of 
course, loses the aggressive element, and settles down 
into its own special place, and no proof has been forth- 
coming that the dangers which were feared have been 
experienced. On the contrary, the proof is all the 
other way, and the work which women have done 
together with men on public bodies has found few to 
criticise it. The result, with but few exceptions, has 
admittedly been favourable to the work itself, and to 
those who have done it. Therefore we may fairly 
appeal to the past in support of the assertion that 
greater opportunity will produce better work, and that, 
as equality of position becomes assured, and as women 
grow up, these particular fkults, so far from increasing, 
will gradually pass away. 

But, after all, the number of women who are doing 
work of this kind is very small compared with that of 
the whole mass of women whose lives will be affected 
by this great change. And it is the effect upon 
them that is feared by those who wish to put back 
the clock. They believe that all this development 
and activity will end in unfitting women for family life, 
and that thus it will be harmful, and not beneficial, 
to the race. Now, it is very easy to laugh at this 
belief, but this is not the way to alter it. As a matter 
of fact, it is a very serious drawback to the true progress 
of women, because it often withdraws from among the 
supporters of the movement people whose guidance and 
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whose help would be most valuable, and it tends to 
throw the whole advance of the movement into the 
hands of those who represent the more aggressive and 
uncompromising side of it. The question is, how to 
convince opponents that their ^ fears may be liars,^ 
and that, just as certainly as that the women who 
are doing public work are doing it successfully, so the 
greater knowledge, freedom and responsibility of women 
in general will actually improve them, and make them 
more fitted for a true family life. It would seem thai\ 
the burden of proof lies with women themselves. It is 
no doubt true to say that the attitude of men, of 
father and brothers and of men in society, often makes 
it very hard for a woman to advance rightly. Constantly 
she is thwarted, discouraged and laughed at ; constantly, 
even when none of these things actually happen, she is 
tacitly kept in the background; and in the end she 
either does not get on at all, or she progresses in the 
wrong direction. And, agam, it is no doubt true to 
say that the withholding of the franchise is very pre- 
judicial to the right development of women, and that 
the education given by the vote is essential to their true 
progress. But the fact remains, that one great reason 
why the vote is withheld is that men are not convinced 
that power may be safely placed in the hands of women, 
and, therefore, while it is of course necessary to press for 
what lies at the root of the matter, it is also essential 
to show that whenever power is placed in the hands of 
women, it is exercised at any rate as wisely as when it is 
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placed in the hands of men. Now, no one can show this 
but women themselves, and so it is with women at this 
moment that the power to advance and the power to 
convince lie. It is they who can, if they will, hasten the 
end of the transition period, and prove that they are 
going forward in accordance with a great moral awaken- 
ing and development. 

There has, of course, already been immense progress. 
Many new opportunities have been opened to women of 
which they have taken a right advantage ; and this is 
not only true of women who have adopted professions, 
or have come forward in various ways, but of women 
as a whole. Yet in the case of the upper and middle 
classes there would seem still to be a great lack of 
knowledge and training, a great lack of that discipline 
of the mind which leads to the power of forming opinions 
and of holding them strongly when formed, that is, of 
conviction, and, lastly, a great lack of a true power of 
judgment. It is the last point which is really in dispute 
between the advocates of the women'*s movement and its 
opponents, because judgment is the real test of fitness 
for power and responsibility. If the latter are right, 
women never will possess sound judgment, because there 
is inherent in their nature an instability which makes it 
impossible to trust them ; if the former are right, this 
lack is produced, not by nature, but by defective train- 
ing and education, and it will disappear as women 
receive and provide for themselves a better position. 
There seems to be no reason why women should not 
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obtain at any rate the two first of these things. Know- 
ledge and training can be acquired, and so can the 
faculty of what I have called conviction. There is very 
little true conviction at present amongst the rank and file 
of women of the upper and middle class. There is more 
amongst the poor, or at any rate amongst women of the 
industrial class, because the battle of life is harder with 
them, and they have to mix with many whose views of 
life differ from their own. Life in a mill or a factory, 
with its struggle and stress and its crowd of neighbours, 
leads to the forming of definite opinions, and so to what I 
have called conviction. But the sheltered, easy lives of the 
women of the other classes do not naturally lead to it. 
It has been said that three years of the life of an eldest 
son with no profession will ruin any man, and the 
position of well-to-do women who live at home and 
do not marry is, for perhaps the most valuable years 
of their lives, not wholly unlike that of an eldest son. 
There are perhaps no temptations to actual wrong- 
doing, but the temptations to idleness are as great. The 
result is that when they reach the beginning of middle 
life it h constantly found that they have no convictions 
worth mentioning. They have taken no trouble to 
form opinions, or to acquire the knowledge and the 
reasoning power by which these opinions may be 
formed. They have not tried to take interest in the 
views of others. They have not studied human nature 
enough to know why certain people are likely to believe 
certain things ; neither have they acquired the know- 
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ledge of facts which will enable them to tell how far 
weight is to be attached to any particular statement. 
Of course, it is impossible, amongst the multitude of 
interests of the present day, to have a true opinion on 
every subject, but the woman who has acquired one real 
conviction, after due consideration and reasoning, will 
at any rate know what it means ; and while she realizes 
that there are many subjects on which she has not suffi- 
cient knowledge to form an opinion, she will at any rate 
avoid indifference, which is of all things the most deadly. 
If women could generally acquire a wider knowledge and 
a deeper power of conviction, the whole race of women 
and of men would benefit. Take, for instance, the 
question of philanthropy and social reform. How few 
of the women engaged in this work in country parishes 
and districts have considered the questions they are 
dealing with ! How few have read anything whatever 
on the subject, or have any definite opinions on the 
problems they are helping either to solve or to make 
more difficult ! How few even know that there are any 
problems to solve ! Or take the very difficult question 
of morality. It is certain that women have a great duty 
laid upon them in this matter, and they ought to take 
an active part in promoting a higher code of morals 
in their families and also generally; and it is also 
certain that if women were thoroughly convinced on the 
subject, if they cared above all other things that their 
sons should in this matter fulfil the law of Christ, then, 
even if they never mentioned the subject in any direct 
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way, they would have a strongly beneficial influence. 
When once there is in the mind a strong conviction on 
any point, then all the minor words and actions, the 
indirect touches in daily life, will make for its fulfil- 
ment, and the effect of these is immeasurably greater 
than any direct exhortations or commands. But in 
numberless cases there is substituted for this conviction, 
this hunger and thirst after righteousness, a mild belief 
that on the whole it is well to be good, a mild hope that 
the people one cares for are so, and a sense that the 
subject is difficult and disagreeable, and that the re- 
sponsibility for any failure lies elsewhere. 

There was amongst our grandmothers an ideal 
woman who is almost entirely a person of the past. 
In the days when no great amount of knowledge was 
open to women it was possible to lack many of the 
attainments which are general and almost commonplace 
now, and yet to have just the grit, what I have called 
the conviction, which impressed the bystanders, and 
which trained up sons and daughters to be the true 
servants of God. But the increase of education and of 
opportunity has made this kind of woman rare amongst 
the richer classes, although she is still to be found 
amongst the poor. If a thing is impossible, the character 
does not suffer from its absence ; but should the oppor- 
tunity exist and be refused, and refused because of 
slackness and indifference, then the character is injured. 
Has not the change come about in this way? The 
women of a past age, when manners were rougher and 
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life less civilized than it is now, knew more of life and of 
the uglier facts of life than do their more sheltered sisters 
of the present day. And this often stood them in good 
stead. Nowadays we often find with surprise good 
women, both gentle and refined, who yet seem to have 
practically no efiect on those who surroimd them, whose 
sons are not high-minded, and whose daughters are 
frivolous and useless. The character of such a woman 
is the result, not of a trained mind and of the Christian 
warfare, but of circumstances. Naturally good, she has 
no temptation to do wrong ; she has been shielded from 
the knowledge of evil, she has felt no necessity for know- 
ledge, or for learning what sort of lives others are living 
outside her own circle. Her opinions are not her own, 
but are those of others, and consequently can have no 
aspiring force, cannot attract and encourage othere to 
goodness. And yet there are many who would consider 
her as the ideal woman, oblivious of the fact that a 
woman of her type a hundred years ago, when the 
surroundings were very different, would have acquired 
her gentleness, her purity and her refinement by means 
of real effort and conflict, whereas nowadays it is possible 
to possess these without any conflict or effort worth 
mentioning. But the necessity for conflict and effort 
is never absent, and if women lead sheltered, easy, happy 
lives, it is the more incumbent on them to seek the 
education and the mental training which can alone fit 
them for life in its fullest sense. 

But we shall be told that when women do acquire 
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knowledge and a power of conviction the result is merely 
that they become prejudiced, or, in other words, that 
they have not the true faculty of judgment. And, as 
I have said, this is the real point at issue. Is judgment 
the result of training ? or is it a faculty which belongs to 
men and to a few, a very few women, and which never 
will be theirs generally ? Mrs. Oliphant describes well 
this point of view * She speaks of ' this incapacity of 
judgment, this determination to stick to an opinion once 
adopted, even — to confess the truth — ^to shut our ears to 
every argument which goes against that rigid and im- 
movable thing, whatever it may be, which we have made 
up our minds is the truth. Incapacity of judgment, how- 
ever, is not so much the right description as refusal of 
the faculty of judgment, and determination never to re- 
consider the subject.** But what proof is there that this 
lack of judgment, this undeniable determination to stick 
to a prejudice and refusal to see both sides of a question, 
does not merely proceed from a lack of the training 
which every man receives as a matter of course, but 
which is given to comparatively few women. Men^s 
judgment is trained in countless ways from boyhood, 
women's judgment is constantly trained neither by 
others nor by themselves. Great as has been the pro- 
gress of women's education, it is stiD far from perfect in 
this matter, and, as Mr. Lecky says, ^ A bad intellectual 
education will produce not only erroneous information, 
but also a false ply or habit of judgment.' Many 

* BlackwoocTs Magazine^ January, 1896. 
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school authorities do not understand the necessity for a 
really intellectual education, just as many do not recog- 
nise the admirable training which can be given to girls 
in games. And when girls come home, the effects of 
the mental training which they have undergone at 
school are constantly allowed to disappear, and the 
intellectual education, which is of such importance, 
ceases abruptly at eighteen. Again, a girl should be 
taught that it matters what opinions she holds, and 
that she is just as responsible for forming them as a boy 
is. It is impossible to train the judgment unless you 
make the scholar believe that the judgment will be 
good for something when it is trained. No one will 
work at a hopeless task, and to expect a woman to 
train her judgment, and then tell her, as many men 
do, that a woman'^s opinion is worth nothing, is as 
futile as to expect people to take interest in digging 
a hole and filling it up again. On subjects which 
are universally supposed to be * within her sphere,' 
generally speaking, a woman's judgment is good enough. 
She is trusted to know and to have opinions about 
questions of household and family management, about 
food, clothes, health, etc. On these subjects no one 
goes about sajdng that a woman's judgment is defective 
just because she is a woman ; she is considered as having 
more or less capacity, just as a man has. And in most 
cases she is trustworthy simply because she knows her 
subject. It is therefore siuely not a case of creating a 
faculty which is not there, but of developing a faculty 
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which does already exist, of training and strengthening 
it, and applying it to new subjects. 

Women are by their ordinary lives less forced to do 
the things which develop and widen the faculty of 
judgment than are men. They move in a smaller 
circle ; they are not forced to do business and to work 
with people from whom they differ in politics, in 
religion, and perhaps in morals. They live more in 
a groove, with people who take very mudh the same 
views as they do ; their horizon is limited to their 
family, their household, perhaps their parish or their 
chapel congregation. Or if some great emergency, some 
war, some great labour disturbance, some political crisis, 
arises, they are apt to believe and repeat j ust the ordinary 
commonplaces of their own particular set, without any 
attempt to gauge the truth, or to see something of 
what may be said on both sides. Yet there is no sort 
of reason why they should do this. Women of the 
richer classes have more leisure now than any section of 
the community. That is one of the features of the 
development of this century. Formerly women had to 
be busied about household matters in a way which is 
unknown now, because the provision for the household 
in a great measure depended on their efforts and their 
direction. Nowadays all this is changed, and the 
amount of time at the disposal of any fairly well-to-do 
woman is very large indeed. And, together with this, 
the multiplication of books, of papers, of facilities for 
moving about and seeing people, has put the materials 
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for obtaining knowledge within the reach of eveiyone. 
And yet, in spite of the fact that there is ample leisure 
and ample opportunity, we find that amongst the rank 
and file of women there is not the progress which might 
reasonably be expected, but that the ^ refusal of the 
faculty of judgment^ is a very common thing. And, 
like any other faculty, if it be not exercised it withers, 
and becomes lifeless, and women in later life become 
incapable of anything but prejudice. 

What is it which holds women back ? Sometimes, 
no doubt, it is the feeling that women ought to remain 
in the background; and where this belief genuinely 
exists, erroneous though it may be thought, it should 
be met with due understanding and respect. But the 
great reason, unless appearances are entirely misleading, 
is moral : the true cause is slackness, indifference, sloth. 
Sloth is, of all the deadly sins, perhaps the most 
insidious. It is difficult, if people are honest, to dis- 
guise from themselves for long that they are angry, or 
mean, or proud, or envious ; but sloth conceals itself 
under a multitude of forms, some of them most 
plausible. The refusal of the faculty of judgment, for 
instance, is called incapacity, it is called humility, it 
is said to be the fault of others, of the home, of men, of 
circumstances, of Parliament. It is said to be anything 
but what in reality it usually is — a refusal to take trouble. 
Women^s brains may be less weighty or less complex 
than men^ but none the less is it incumbent on them 
to make the most of what brains they have. Women^s 
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place may be to help and stimulate rather than to 
govern men, but nobody ever helped and stimulated 
anyone else the better for being unbalanced and un- 
reasonable. Women have undoubtedly not yet been 
recognised as the equals of men, but they will not 
hasten that recognition by refusing to cultivate the 
very faculty on which men pride themselves. Even the 
most energetic people are not free from this tendency to 
sloth. Their activity finds vent in the way in which it 
is pleasant to them : it may be in household manage- 
ment, it may be in games, it may be in what they call 
philanthropic work. But if there is a call to some 
other form of work, or if it is suggested that the 
pursuit, whatever it may be, might be carried on far 
more successfully if the subject were more carefully and 
painstakingly studied, then we find the old excuses of 
want of time, of unwomanliness, of incapacity, of 
want of opportunity, all turning up again. All these 
reasons are merely the cloaks in which sloth is mas- 
querading ; and so long as women allow themselves to 
be misled by them, so long will they be unable to show 
that the faculty for judgment is there, and that all that 
is needed is development and training. 

Again, women in former days were expected to have a 
higher standard than men in matters of purity, and, as 
if to compensate for this, men tolerated in them marked 
shortcomings in such things as truth, honesty, and 
strenuousness. But now, when women are demanding 
that men shall rise to the same standard of purity as 
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their own, they ought no longer to acquiesce in the 
traditional toleration of their own defects in other 
things. Prominent among these defects is this mental 
and moral slackness, which is the cause of much 
of the weakness and folly with which men often tax 
them. It is the cause of their indiscretion, their less 
sensitive sense of honoiu', their pettiness, unreasonable- 
ness, changeableness, their selfishness concerning things 
which do not affect their family or immediate surround- 
ings, which is so strangely combined with the greatest 
unselfishness within the charmed circle. There are, 
of course, thousands of exceptions. Just as there are 
numberless men who adopt in their own lives the 
feminine code of morals, so there are countless women 
who have a masculine sense of honour, breadth of view, 
and power of self-sacrifice for things, and not people. 
And the most injurious thing to morals, to women, 
and to the whole race, that it can enter into the mind 
of man to imagine, is that these weaknesses are inherent 
in the nature of women, and that they are unalterable. 
It is as untrue and as injurious as the other statement, 
which is intimately connected with it, that a strict 
standard of morals is impossible for men. Fortunately, 
we have the religion of Christ to teach us otherwise. 

Sometimes this low opinion of women — this view that 
the rank and file never will rise to a higher ethical 
standard — is found to exist even amongst women who 
have risen markedly to it themselves. It is exactly the 
same hopelessness as leads others to despair of a higher 
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ethical standard amongst men ; and it may proceed 
from the same causes — either a sense of the personal 
effort which has been required to keep up to the higher 
standard, or an experience of the low standard of others. 
But this is not the way in which the world has advanced 
in religion and in civilization. Hope is required and 
faith if the great movement of emancipation now going 
on is to be turned into a great world movement of 
civilization and progress. The barriers are in great 
measure down ; the opportunities^ the privileges, are 
there or are coming : is the accompanying responsibility 
going to be adequately realized ? Hope and faith are 
required to bring this about, and through them only 
will it come ; and in this case, above all others, nothing 
is so harmful as a suspicious coldness and a despairing 
looking back to the Grolden Age of the subjection of 
women. Women are ready enough to take the lower 
level, to enjoy all the opportunities and to overlook the 
responsibilities, to imitate men in all the things which 
require no effort, and to turn away from all those that 
do. There is a vast work- before women in building up 
the new position, a far harder task even than that of 
destroying disabilities and opening up opportunities. 
Yet the work can be done, and there is every cause for 
courage and hope and confidence. And there is every 
cause also for patience. ^ This is not a revolt ; it is a 
revolution.^ It is not merely the result of an increase 
of freedom, leading here and there to extremes which 
will in their turn lead to a reaction, and so back very 
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much to the old condition of things : as well might we 
expect to return to the feudal system. The relations 
between men and women are changing, jurt as the 
relations between the classes have already changed. 
But a great many people do not realize this, and a great 
many realize it only to protest. Nor must we be im- 
patient with the protests. In all the great changes 
and progresses of the world, when the mighty currents 
begin to run swiftly, old landmarks are swept away, and 
old anchorages have to be given up. It is no wonder if 
with many this is a cause for alarm and regret. It 
means that men'*s ideals have to change ; and men cling 
to their ideals tenaciously, and any change only comes 
about with much tribulation. Great tenderness and 
great patience are required in dealing with those who 
honestly fear more than they welcome the women'^s 
movement. Many men and many women believe in all 
sincerity that the greater independence and power of 
women will injure the race, because it will destroy that 
protecting, chivalrous instinct which teaches the man 
that the highest use of his strength is to protect and 
care for women as weaker than himself. The fact is, 
that those who fear this do not consider that the cir- 
cumstances of life have changed, and that whereas in 
the ages when strength ruled, the ages when violence 
and crime prevailed, when war was accompanied by the 
sack of towns, and when women could not walk safely 
alone, this was a true ideal, its meaning has now very 
largely, although no doubt not entirely, passed away. 
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The increase in civilization tends more and more to 
equalize the strong and the weak, and, in spite of occa- 
sional outbreaks of undisciplined force, to make moral 
and intellectual more iinportant than physical strength. 
Further, there is the great and new fact that count- 
less women are now compelled to earn their own living, 
and in the natural course of things have no man to care 
for them and protect them. The reasons for this 
depend upon economic and other causes, and are far 
beyond the control either of those who support or those 
who oppose the women'^s movement. The only certain 
thing is that thousands of women are now compelled to 
earn their own living independently of men. People 
may of course wish it were otherwise, but they might as 
well wish everyone had «£*2,000 a year. Consequently, 
the protective attitude on the one side and the trustful 
one on the other no longer cover the ground, and the 
situation becomes a false one, and with it the ideal also. 
' The equality of men and women need no more prevent 
a man from using his superior strength to protect a 
woman in case of need than it need prevent a woman 
frt)m using her sped^d qualities to nurse a man when he 
is ill. Let each sex by all means use for the good of 
the other the special qualities which they by nature 
possess, when the occasion for their use arises, but do 
not let us base our ideal of the relations between the 
sexes on a condition of things which has to a great 
extent passed away. The inevitable result of such action 
will be to make the ideal inadequate and meaningless, 
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and where men's ideals are inadequate and meaningless, 
life becomes base and sordid. 

Wc seem at length to be reaching the time when the 
Christian ideal may be approached, and when each 
sex, while preserving its own special characteristics 
inviolate, will strive to acquire the highest qualities of 
the other. That, and nothing less, should be the aim 
of men and women. 

Nevertheless, these things are hard to leam, and it is 
no wonder if there are many who learn them slowly, 
and who fear more than they hope from the women'*s 
movement. Assertion will not help them, argument 
does but little good ; it is experience only which can 
teach. But it may fairly be asked that experience be 
given a fair chance, and that before the women's move- 
ment is suspected, and, it may be, condemned, it shall in 
all honesty be examined. ^ Not one step,' says Arch- 
bishop Benson,* ^ taken thus far in woman^s education 
and advance can be said to have led to one evil or done 
one mischief. Her dignity has risen steadily with her 
power for good.' Some there are who would actually 
contradict this statement, some who would assert that 
it has hitherto been true, but that the next steps are 
fraught with danger, and will bring about that loss of 
dignity and womanliness which has hitherto been unfelt. 
If they are right, then indeed is the prospect for the 
future heavy with clouds, for the loss of the dignity and 
womanliness of women would be the heaviest blow that 

* * Christ and His Times/ p. 105. 
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could befall the race. If they are wrong, then we shal. 
see the dignity of women still rising with every fresh 
opportunity, every fresh responsibility, every fresh 
power for good. We shall see the faults and ex- 
travagances gradually disappearing a^ her position 
becomes more assured and the transition period passes 
away ; we shall see the pettiness, the unreasonableness, 
the indiscretion, swept away by a wider vision and a 
more balanced judgment, and it will be plain that those 
who have believed in the women''s movement have been 
furthering, not the *mere designs of men,"* but the 
* decrees of Providence itself.' And if this be so, it lies 
just now with women themselves to prove it. It is true 
they have no easy task. It is no wonder if some women 
are bewildered with the manifold nature of the duties 
which are now set before them, or if others take only 
the new opportunities for amusement, ease and pleasure, 
and do not trouble themselves about the responsibilities 
which accompany them. Nevertheless, there plain before 
them is the duty. The bewilderment will pass as the 
years go on, and the very magnitude of the task will in 
time arouse and awaken those women who are as yet 
indifferent to it. And those who are the pioneers of 
this movement, and who are now in many different ways 
leading it and helping it on, may surely go forward 
confidently, believing that they may in all truth claim 
for themselves the promise and the command, * I, the 
Lord, am with thee ; be strong and of good courage.' 



CHAPTER II 



THE FAMILY 



* T^HE woman^s place is the home.'* Such is a very 
common reply to those who propound any new 
schemes for educating or helping women. No one 
would deny the statement. It is true that those who 
make it sometimes forget that nowadays a considerable 
number of women have no home, and that therefore the 
remark by no means meets the whole case. But if a 
woman has a home, it is absolutely certain not only that 
it is her place, but that it is a place which nobody else 
can adequately fill. The question simply is how she 
may learn to fill it adequately. Some of those who 
most insist on the duty of staying at home seem to 
imagine that mere physical presence will suffice, and 
that women will know by instinct how to manage 
their own lives, and the lives of their families and 
households. This is a rose-coloured view which is 
hardly confirmed by experience. It is no easy matter 
to be head of a household, or to train children rightly, 
and it often appears that the woman who is content to 
stay at home, and to limit her thoughts and interests to 
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the events of the daily life there, is by no means the 
best mistress or the best mother. According to the views 
of some women, a home would seeai to be only the place 
where children are fed and clothed and looked after, 
and where a fair example is set them, while all the 
necessary teaching is provided at school. Countless 
homes are no more than this. Others, on the other 
hand, by their tone, intellectual, moral and religious, 
stamp those who grow up in them for the whole of life. 
ITiere may, when the children grow up, be divereitiesof 
opinion on many points, but the tendency and the tone 
are unmistakably implanted by the parents. These 
would seem to be the only homes which are fulfilling 
the true ideal. They will enable the children to take 
their place in the world as good citizens, to live their 
lives in the fear and the service of God, and in their 
turn in time to become the centres and guides of new 
families. 

To give this special tone is of course the task of both 
parents, and no home can be wholly satisfactory without 
the co-operation of both the father and the mother. 
Nevertheless, the larger share of the responsibility lies 
with the mother. A home with an indifferent father and 
a good mother will produce better results than one in 
which the father is God-fearing and the mother frivolous 
and indifferent. No one, with however great a capacity 
and however good a will, can, save in the rarest case, fill 
the place of a mother. How, then, are women to rise 
to this great responsibility ? 
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It would seem in the first place essential that a 
mother should by her own being and character im- 
press her children, and should continue to possess their 
love and respect as they grow up. She must, as it 
were, excel them. There are, of course, many instances 
where she cannot excel them intellectually, where the 
children, girls as well as boys, are intellectually superior 
to their mother, and know it. But in the things which 
concern character, a much more potent factor than 
intellect in all intercourse between human beings, there 
is no reason whatever why a mother should not impress 
her children, and hold through life their respect and 
admiration. A woman who has lived her life well, who 
has passed through the varied experiences of girlhood, 
wifehood and motherhood, making the most of each, 
and whose character has been welded and formed by the 
«perien». Ae h» p».ed tough, will. „ . .„t4r of 
fact, be able to impress her children, if only — and it is the 
essential condition — she has the wisdom to weave the 
details of the panorama of life, with its varied experiences 
and interests, into one great whole. Without this, of 
course, she will learn nothing ; but if she has grasped the 
meaning of the events, the joys and the sorrows, of her 
life, she will have a knowledge which the most brilliant 
intellectual attainments of the boy or girl of one-and- 
twenty will not come near. Age, as many people think, 
is in some ways at a disadvantage in deaHng with the 
young; it caLot be in compleTagreement or harmony 
with them. But, on the other hand, it has immense 
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advantages, and one who combines the experience of 
middle life with the sympathy that is bom of love is 
master of the situation. This is what is possible for 
every mother, and if she fails it is a proof that some- 
thing is wrong in the way that she has lived her life, 

And what is wrong, surely, is just the very slackness 
I spoke of in the first chapter — the refusal of the faculty 
of judgment, the want of grip on life, which produces 
an incapacity to deal with great or even small issues 
when they arise. The woman who has most fully 
developed her powers and most readily seized her oppor- 
tunities will make the best mother. It is not enough 
to be a good housekeeper, a good nurse, a good cook, or 
even to see that others are so; a good mother is all 
these and much more, and the narrow, uneducated, 
prejudiced woman is no more in place in the home than 
she is outside it. It has been said that a mother 
should possess the music of St. Cecilia, the art of 
Raphael, the dramatic genius of Rachel, the administra- 
tive ability of Cromwell, the wisdom of Solomon, the 
meekness of Moses, and the patience of Job. Such an 
alarming combination may be dispensed with, however, 
if a woman has acquired a trained faculty of judgment 
and a lofty moral and religious ideal. If these qualities 
are hers, she cannot fail to impress her children, although 
she may be their equal neither in accomplishments, 
knowledge, nor intellect. 

But it may be said, when you have got your wide- 
minded, experienced, and wise woman, she is found to 
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be so much in demand that she is always asked to be 
outside her home. No doubt this is at present a 
difficulty. ^ Life is so simple,"* said a very busy woman, 
^ when one is only really wanted in one place at once.^ 
But as women become more generally educated, and 
thus more capable, this demand will diminish. When 
there are more people to do things there will be less 
claim on the few. The present demand for capable 
women points to the necessity for the better education 
and training of women : it is not a reason for objecting 
to what already exists. And, then, the combination of 
home life and outside work is often simply a question 
of common-sense. A cessation of outside work during 
the holidays, which is always more or less possible, will 
convince the children that they are considered, and this 
will enable the mother to make their convenience give 
way when it really ought to give way, and also will 
prevent their being bored or overdone with talk in 
which they take little interest. There are plenty of 
Mrs. Jellybys still in the world, but it is not occupation 
and work that makes them what they are, but a lack of 
wisdom and of a sense of proportion. They suffer, not 
from too much training and brains, but from too little. 
For in bringing up her children the mother will need 
all her gifts, and she will need to have these fidly 
trained and disciplined. Take, for example, the great 
gift of love. The love of a mother has such a high 
meaning and such wonderful associations, that it would 
seem as if by nature alone it must be all that is right. 
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To think so would be a grave mistake. The love for 
children requires training, just as every faculty requires 
it. We all know what are the evil results when love is 
deficient. Harshness, coldness, undue and carping criti- 
cism, want of sympathy, all these have warped many a 
promising nature, and taught children what is the 
saddest of all lessons — that they are not to expect love. 
Still, it is questionable whether these results, bad as 
they are, are worse than those which come from ex- 
cessive, or rather undisciplined, love. If love between 
husband and wife and between friends needs discipline, 
so most assuredly does it between parent and child. 
The lack of discipline leads to over-indulgence and to 
favouritism, with the inevitable result of jealousies and 
quarrels; and the same lack of discipline leads the 
mother to become entirely absorbed by the children, to 
the exclusion of other interests and ideas, and she thus 
loses the power to impress them when they grow up. 
This is the reason why so many mothers succeed with 
their boys and girls m childhood, and fail when they 
come to later years. Love, if undisciplined, always has 
a tendency to become silly and unprofitable, if not 
actually harmful, and it requires an admixture of other 
qualities if it is to prove equal to all occasions — to those 
when S3n[npathy and tenderness are required, and also 
to those when it is necessary to check, stimulate, or 
reprove. 

It is a commonplace to say that it is wrong to spoil 
little children, and to allow them to grow up without 
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self-control. But later on there is even more necessity 
for constant watchful discipline, and there is even more 
temptation to take the pleasant path, which will not 
lead to the ultimate good of the boy or girl. Questions 
of manners, of considerateness for others, of the smaller 
selfishnesses of life, come up daily for decision. It is a 
great temptation to let them pass unsolved, and to take 
shelter behind the convenient dictum that it is unwise 
to bore the children, and that home should be a place 
which they will associate with happiness. And, on the 
other hand, we sometimes hear it said by a mother — it 
may be about children or servants : * I wish she wouldn'*t 
do such a thing; Fm always at her about it."* The 
process of being *at^ a person is rather worrying than 
educating, and is likely to lead to little satisfactory 
result. In this matter there is one thing to be remem- 
bered : boys and girls should never be reproved in 
public about these small questions of courtesy unless 
the offence is very flagrant. The reproof should be 
administered quietly when the mother and child are 
alone, and the reason for it should be explained. It 
then need hardly be a reproof, it becomes just the hint, 
the advice of an older and wiser person. And as such, 
if the children respect and love their mother, it will be 
accepted quietly, and there will be no friction. 

The training which is requh^ for managmg these 

smaUer matters of life comes only from love and wisdom, 

from the wish not to give pain, coupled with the sense 

of duty and the knowledge of what is the fitting oppor- 

3 
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tunity. Nor are any of these smaller matters trivial. 
The training which teaches a boy self-control, self- 
abnegation, and thought for others in these small 
matters of daily life will stand him in excellent stead 
when he has to face the great temptations. Next to 
the love of God comes the love of our neighbour ; and 
it is the love of our neighbour, the power of realizing 
the feelings of others, and of denying ourselves any 
pleasure which is the cause of pain to others, which may 
be taught in the opening years of life in the home. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether it is 
better to inculcate unquestioning obedience in children, 
or to bring them up, so far as possible, to co-operate 
with the parents byexplaining, whenever it can be done, 
the reason for any rules or prohibitions. In support 
of the first method it is urged that the knowledge of 
how to obey is essential in later life, and that it must 
*be learnt in childhood and youth. Further, that the 
parents who explain will have less authority than those 
who simply give their orders. Now it is no doubt 
necessary to teach children the virtue of obedience, but 
it is difficult to see how such teaching is nullified by an 
explanation of the reasons for the commands. Parents 
may of course succeed in being considered as oracles 
while the children are young, but when they grow up 
the children may not only cease to consider them as 
oracles, but may even cease to show much respect for their 
wishes and opinions. That is one danger, and another 
is that the children will grow up without sufficient 
independence. It is good, no doubt, to have the habit 
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of obedience ; but when there is no one to obey it is 
necessary to know how to stand alone. The great 
object of moral education is to teach men and women 
to be reasonable and self-controlled, to train them to 
consider their conduct, to form certain resolutions, and 
to abide by them when formed. This, it would seem, 
is best done by teaching them as soon as possible that 
the rules enforced by their parents are based upon 
reason, and by explaining why they exist. As the 
children grow up not only will their own i^on and 
will be strengthened, but the wishes and opinions of 
their parents will be understood, and therefore respected 
and obeyed. Take, for example, the question of 
smoking. Boys constantly smoke at school or at home, 
in spite of the fact that smoking is prohibited both by 
schoolmasters and parents, and this is partly because 
the prohibition often seems to the boys quite unreason- 
able. But if it is explained that smoking is not only 
known to encourage idleness, but may be unhealthy for 
growing boys, that it may injure the nerves, the heart, 
or the digestion, and that, as the parents and masters 
do all they can to make the boys healthy and indus- 
trious, they must necessarily prohibit smoking, the 
whole aspect of the prohibition would in many cases 
be changed, and less might be heard of pipes and 
cigarettes surreptitiously hidden in desks and in odd 
comers of clothes.^ There are of course cases where 

^ There is, I\ believe, little direct evidence to prove that 
smoking is bad for growing boys, bat as it is known that if 

8—2 
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only authority will avail, and when it is necessaty 
to adopt Emily Bronte^s advice about her brother 
Branwell ; ^ Reason with him, and when he won^t listen 
to reason, whip him.'* But surely this need not be the 
noiinal condition. The ideal for a State is that its 
citizens should be law-abiding because they acknowledge 
the justice of the laws, and not because they fear the 
police ; and in the same way the ideal for the family is 
that children should obey their parents because they 
respect their wishes and believe them to be reasonable, 
and not because they fear punishment. The child who 
respects its parents'* wishes in their absence as in their 
presence is learning self-control, and the person who has 
learnt self-control will always be able to obey.^ 

It is, I suppose, an acknowledged fact that, speaking 
generally, while the chief temptation to boys and men 
is to be selfish, the chief temptation to girls and 
women is to be petty and superficial. There are, of 
course, countless boys who are naturally thoughtful and 
courteous, just as there are countless girls who are 
naturally hard-working. But the majority of mankind 
and womankind possess by nature neither of these good 
qualities, and it is necessary that life should develop 
them. Now, the usual occupations of a man'^s life tend 

UBed by men in anything like excess it is a ' heart depressant ' 
and impairs the appetite and digestion, it is fair to suppose 
that it cannot be nsed without risk during the period of growth, 
when, on the other hand, its good effect of soothing tired nerves 
is not needed. 

I On the subject of obedience, see Moberly's ' Atonement and 
Personality/ p. 2S9. 
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to make him thorough, just as the usual occupations of 
a woman's life tend to make her unselfish. The man 
will have to work in his school and in his profession, 
and the woman will learn to think about others in her 
home. But if the individual is to be properly trained 
and developed, the other needs of the nature must be 
cultivated and cared for, and these may be summed up 
as unselfishness in the man and thoroughness in the 
woman. Both ought to be acquired in the home. 

There is a certain form of untrained and undisci- 
plined love which is often only another name for selfish- 
ness, and which comes when the children grow up. 
Everyone knows of cases in which a woman'^s life has 
been spoilt by an exacting mother, who, on the plea of 
not being able to do without her, has thwarted her aims 
and desires, sometimes even prevented her marriage. 
Such a woman, after giving up years of her life to her 
mother, is often left in middle age lonely and sad, with 
a cramped, undeveloped nature and no absorbing aims 
and interests. And apart from such flagrant instances 
as these, parents often do encourage and almost compel 
their daughters to remain at home doing nothing, giving 
as a reason that they cannot be spared. Every case of 
course must be judged on its own merits, and there are 
occasions on which it is right for the child to give up its 
life to the parents. But it remains true that parents 
often speak as if their children were bound to do their 
bidding, even when they have come to manhood and 
womanhood, in return for being lodged and fed, and 
supplied with the necessaries of life. On the contrary, 
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it would surely seem that it is the duty of the parents who 
have brought the children into the world to provide for 
them according to their ability, and to give them every 
opportunity for making the most of their lives. The 
same kind of selfishness often shows itself in the choice 
of professions for boys. Sometimes sons are obliged to 
abandon some profession which attracts them, or to 
adopt one which they dislike, only because of some 
prejudice on the part of parents, or because it suits 
their convenience. Or it may be that a boy enters a 
profession simply because the parents do not take the 
trouble to put any others before him, whereas a little 
thought and inquiry would enable the boy to take up 
some form of work far better suited to his capacity, and 
that would make him a happier and more useful man. 

There is yet another difficulty which comes to some 
women who are happily married. When the relations 
between husband and wife are not perfect, the wife 
naturally turns more to her children ; they become her 
main aim in life, and by the increased strength of the 
bond between them good is brought out of evil. But 
in cases of happy marriages other problems may arise. 
On the one hand, it is right that the children should 
realize fully the close relation between their parents, 
because it inspires them with a high ideal of marriage. 
But, on the other, it is important that they should never 
feel that they are not wanted, that the parents consider 
them rather as a duty, and are really happiest when 
alone together. This is a real possibility in cases where 
close friendship and common interests exist between 
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husband and wife. The only course is to strengthen in 
every way the bonds which exist between the father and 
mother and the children respectively, so that each child 
as it grows up should feel that the friendship which 
exists between the parents is extended to itself; to 
encourage as much as possible friendships and intimacies 
between the children themselves, and to create a strong 
family feeling which will cause the several members to 
rejoice in being all together at home. The family life, 
as a whole, is quite as important as is the relation of the 
several members to one another, and on its success and 
happiness will depend very greatly the view the children 
take of the home as they grow up. It is also necessary to 
watch it not only as it exists when the family is alone, 
but as it appears to outsiders. The presence of the 
stranger in the family party is proverbially unpleasant, 
either because of the wrangles and squabbles which often 
take place, or because of the harmony and understanding 
which are allowed completely to shut him out. Obscure 
allusions, incomprehensible jokes and a certain mys- 
terious small chaff often make life intolerable. 

Again, there is the question of the general talk in the 
home. Schoolmasters say that they can tell directly if 
a boy comes from a cultivated home or not ; whether, 
for instance, he hears subjects of general interest dis- 
cussed, or knows only of the petty gossip, the household 
details, the talk about the little events of everyday life, 
which in some homes is the only conversation of the 
holiday time. It is of real use to a boy in his school 
work to know something of general subjects, and it is 
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still more useful to him later on to possess a desire for 
knowledge outside the mere grind of his profession and 
everyday work. 

But this cannot be done unless the parents possess the 
width of knowledge and interest which can be handed 
on to the children, and here, again, the mother really 
matters, most An inteUigent woman married to a 
stupid man can do much to inspire and teach her 
children in the many hours of their intercourse; she 
can read with them, talk with them, and in many ways 
draw them into her own interests. But an intelligent, 
wide-minded man, if married to a stupid, narrow 
woman, constantly abandons the eifort to keep the 
family life up to any sort of intellectual level, and 
becomes dull and silent at home. It ought not to be 
so, for opportunities can always be found if people 
choose to make them, but it very often is the case. 
And, again, the stimulus should be kept up when the 
children are at school. Masters say that great oppor- 
tunities are often wasted in the letters from home. 
They constantly refer solely to home details or local 
mattei*s, all good and necessary, of course, but not fitted 
to be the only subjects of the letters. The boy'*s work 
at school, his place in the form, are often hardly alluded 
to. Parents seem really to think sometimes that all the 
work of education is going to be done for them, and that 
their part is only to look on. The boy must, of course, 
not be bored by perpetual good advice, but interest is a 
very diiferent matter. Whatever interests the boy should 
interest the mother, and, whenever it is possible, the 
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mother^s interests should become the boy'^s also. The 
indirect education given in the holidays and in the home 
letters is a most important part of a boy'^s develop- 
ment, for it is especially in the holidays that the impress 
of the home has to be given and the character trained, 
that the boy has, in fact, to be taught half the duty of 
life. At school he will be prepared for his profession, 
and his life there, with its work and its games, will 
develop his intellect, his judgment and his self-reliance ; 
at home he has to be prepared for life, and there will be 
developed his gentleness, his courtesy, his respect for 
the opinions of others, his views of women, his ideals of 
love and marriage. Who shall say that this work is not 
the more important of the two ? 

Nor is the problem lighter with girls. It was said by 
a great London doctor that 70 per cent, of the girls 
who consulted him were ill because they could not get 
on with their mothers. This is, of course, partly the 
inevitable result of the change that has taken place in 
the lives of women. * I am cantering after this genera- 
tion,' said a delightful old lady, and this not inaccurately 
describes the position of many mothers. They are 
cantering somewhat uneasily after their daughters. But 
this is only a phase of the transition period, and the 
next generation of mothers will find their difficulties 
lessened. Still, great problems will always remain. 

Where either mother or daughter, or both, have 
strong personalities, it is not easy for them to become 
friends. In some ways the very difference of sex makes 
it easier for a mother to understand and sympathize with 
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her son during the years of adolescence than with her 
daughter. For though there is a subtle bond of sympathy 
between women which has led to the saying that two 
women are in some ways nearer to each other than a 
man and a woman can ever be, however close their inti- 
macy, yet it is particularly difficult for the mother to 
bring about this close sympathy with her growing up or 
grown-up daughter, and to change the relation of mother 
and child into that of mother and daughter, friend and 
friend. This is the reason why, when girls many and 
leave home, they and their mothers often for the first 
time seem to make friends. It is not only the absence 
of friction, it is that they meet as women, with the 
common interests which draw women together all the 
world over. Perhaps when daughters leave home for a 
profession without marrying this is not so much the 
case, yet it does happen even then in a mcurked degree. 
Even when the daughter's occupation is one which her 
mother does not understand, perhaps even only mode- 
rately approves of, there is not that sense of being 
misunderstood and misinterpreted which makes many 
daughters' home lives so miserable. No doubt the 
daughters are often unreasonable, egotistic and selfish. 
They seem sometimes to take pleasure in puzzling and 
worrying their mothers. But in all relations between 
human beings, when one is middle-aged and the other 
young, it is the elder who ought to give the tone and 
to manage the situation. Consequently, it would seem 
as if the mother was finally responsible, and as if in 
most cases where there is friction, it is because in some 
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way she has not fulfilled her task properly. As soon as 
possible the mother should consult the girl, not only as 
to the girFs own pursuits and tastes, but, whenever she 
can, as to her own also. She should draw her into her 
own life, should make a friend of her, should take the 
same trouble to understand and cultivate her as she 
would to understand and cultivate a new and delightful 
neighbour or acquaintance. We may be told that this 
is a great change, and that our grandmothers did not 
do it ; but, then, family life is changed, and we have to 
make arrangements which will suit the new conditions. 
If mothers and daughters are to get on, it is necessary 
that they should be not only mothers and daughters, 
but friends. 

I do not of course mean that the relation of friend- 
ship should be substituted for that of mother and 
daughter, but rather, that it should be added to it. 
The relation of mother and child is absolutely unlike 
any other, and should undoubtedly continue through 
life. But if life is to be lived adequately, development 
must always take place, and this is true even of the 
nearest human ties. We shall find that when the rela- 
tion of friendship can be added to that of mother and 
daughter, the bond between the two is one of the closest 
which can unite any two human beings in this world. 

It may be said that it is easy to get on with friends 
because they are chosen, and that a mother does not 
choose her daughter. But if she does not choose her, 
she brings her up ; and although education cannot do 
everything, it caii produce a tone, a way of looking at 
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things and life, which is in harmony with that of the 
person who for several years has an almost paramount 
influence. Mothers and daughters may differ as to 
pursuits and tastes and many lesser matters, but they 
need not differ in the greater things so widely as to 
make friendship impossible. And if they do, it will be 
found, I think, in the majority of cases that the mother 
either has failed to exert her influence, or has exerted it 
wrongly during the earlier years of life, or else that she 
has not taken suflicient trouble to understand the way 
in which her daughter's nature was developing in the 
transition time from girlhood to womanhood. 

With boys the relation of the mother is more straight- 
forward, and it is perhaps easier. The normal relation 
between men and women comes into being sooner 
between mothers and sons than does the normal rela- 
tion between women and women, between mothers and 
daughters. The boy'*s life at school and college, or in 
his profession, his greater physical strength, his desire 
for the gentle and tender care of his mother — ^all these 
things lead to a quicker understanding between mothers 
and sons as the boys grow up. Men and women nfust 
always be to each other something of an unknown 
quantity, and therefore it is easier to accept differences 
between them. Women ought to understand women, 
and therefore differences produce friction. 

But there is a further point with regard to girls. 
Now that in many cases marriage is much later than it 
was, a girl often lives at home for some years after she 
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grows up. During these years she should be learning 
to acquire the qualities which will fit her, should the 
course of her life so fall out, to take up the duties of 
wife and mistress of a household. These duties, and a 
certain kind of philanthropic work, are the only occu- 
pations for which at present no training and no assurance 
of any special capacity would seem to be required. 
People often lament the fact that in great industrial 
towns, where girls go eai'ly to the mill and factory, they 
receive no sort of domestic training, and we are con- 
stantly told lamentable stories of their ignorance of 
cooking, of cutting out, and other household matters. 
It must be admitted that in knowledge of domestic 
details, and of the management of a family and house- 
hold, girls of the upper and middle classes are often no 
better trained, although they cannot plead the excuse 
of regular work, and it would certainly be well if 
mothers prepared their daughters for the headship of a 
family much more thoroughly than they do now. Nor 
need such training be considered as wasted even if they 
do not marry. In much work connected with philan- 
thropy and social reform knowledge of how to manage 
a household is of great value, and the woman who has 
the capacity and the knowledge to be a good mother and 
mistress will probably succeed in any form of work 
which she chooses to undertake. But this is not all 
that is required. A girl needs technical knowledge and 
practice if she is to be fit to undertake the management 
of a household, small or large, but she also requires 
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intellectual training. Many young women in the 
present day are of course obliged to earn their living, 
and many have a strong bent towards some kind of work. 
But a vast number of the girls who will never have to 
support themselves contentedly do nothing; they fill 
their time with amusement, mixed with a little philan- 
thropy, or perhaps with a few reading or essay 
societies, and look forward to marriage to provide them 
with interest and new occupation when the old interests 
and occupations shall have begun to pall. Now, to 
begin with, these girls will not be really fit for marriage 
and motherhood if they do come, for marriage and 
motherhood need a trained and cultivated nature, not 
one which has been allowed to drift and grow slack ; 
and if marriage is not the girPs lot, then comes the 
pinch. At thirty the years of youth are over, and the 
preparation for middle age ought to be beginning. The 
occupations and amusements which have filled up youth 
very pleasantly no longer sufliee ; younger sisters may 
have grown up, and may be ready to take the place of 
the elder one, and she is no longer really wanted at 
home, but is face to face with a life in which there is no 
real interest, no real work, nothing which claims time, 
energy and thought. There is no drearier fate than 
this. Then comes the clinging to amusements, to 
society, to games, all of which have lost their zest. 
There has during the years of youth been no gradual 

unfolding of new interests and occupations. No fresh 

* 

leaves have been pushing forth and developing; only 
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the old leaves are there, growing dusty and weather- 
stained. In such cases some women lose their health, 
and fall into the neurotic condition which proceeds 
from self-absorption and want of vigour ; while others 
turn to marriage simply in order to get a change, and 
not because it is the fulfilling of a great ideal. In old 
days, when there were no careers and openings for 
women, this condition of things often could not be 
helped, but now there is no reason for it whatever. An 
unmarried woman of thirty ought to have splendid 
scope and opportunity ; there is plenty of work- for her 
to do. But she lets it pass by, and is only a cumberer 
of the ground, and this simply because the precious 
years of life between twenty and thirty have been 
allowed to pass unused. If life is to be lived fully and 
adequately, people must emerge from each stage pre- 
pared for the next ; and as the years of childhood and 
school age prepare for youth, so youth should prepare 
for middle age, and this in its turn for old age. Each 
has its interests, its joys. The saying: ^Si jeunesse 
sfavait, si vieillesse pouvait,^ was that of a cynic, and in 
a really well-lived life it has no meaning. The eager- 
ness and vigour of youth, the trained experience of 
middle life, the wisdom and the looking forward of old 
age, come in their turn to those who have founded their 
life on the rock of the service of God and of man, and in 
no stage, if life is rightly lived, will the man or woman 
be found looking back in unavailing regret. But, then, 
life must be rightly lived, and it is in the home that 
the great lesson of how to live it can be taught. 
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It is not an easy lesson to teach, yet it is here that 
the mother^s experience of life should help her. It is 
not a question of doing this or that with her daughter, 
but of stimulating her whole nature, so that she may 
make the most of whatever gifts she has. Facilities 
should be put in the girPs way for following up what- 
ever may be her interests. Parents are never too ready 
to spend money on the education of their boys, but it is 
far worse with girls, who often find it next to impossible 
to get even a small sum of money for their wants. Often 
a girl is hampered and discouraged for want of a few 
timely lessons, or of a little money to spend on books. 
This question of books is a very sore subject with many 
girls. Their allowances are too small to admit of their 
buying them for themselves, and parents constantly will 
give them no facilities for doing so, or for belonging to 
some good library. The money spent on a boy is looked 
upon more or less as an investment, because it will enable 
him to earn his living, but where girls need not do this 
the parents see no reason for expense. They apparently 
think it is a matter of no importance to educate the 
mothers of the next generation. 

Again, the mother must be careful not to let her own 
personal wishes and predilections stand in the way. It 
may happen that the girPs pursuits are quite different 
from her own, and great in-itation is constantly pro- 
duced by the mother'^s failiure to understand and approve 
of this. And things are even more difficult when the 
girl has no marked predilection of any kind. This is 
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less often the case than is thought, nevertheless, it does 
happen. In such a dilemma appeal can only be made 
to the girPs sense of duty, but appeal can be made to 
that very strongly, and in this way real interests can 
often be created and built up. Then if the girl does 
not marry her life need not be unhappy, while if she 
does, the woman who knows what thorough work is and 
who hfius many interests will be all the better fitted for 
her new life. Of course in all these matters sudden 
changes cannot be looked for, and the leaven must work 
slowly. But the change in the position of women, if, 
as seems probable, it means that women will become 
more wide-minded and more intelligent, and will possess 
better trained faculties and judgment, can only result 
in fitting women better to be heads of homes. 

I have spoken hitherto solely of the mother^s part in 
the matter; but it is no doubt within the daughter'*s 
power to do much of this training for herself, and as 
things stand she constantly seeks elsewhere the stimulus 
and imderstanding which she fails to get at home. 
Sometimes it is quite inevitable that it should be so, 
but the family life invariably suffers, and if instead of 
criticizing their own mothers and of complaining that 
they are not understood, daughters would endeavour to 
see things from their mother^s point of view, to sympa- 
thise with her worries, and to fall in with her wishes 
the situation at home would be much improved. 

Nor are they by this wilful assertion of their own 
individual likes smd dislikes preparing themselves for 
4 
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the marriage which in most cases they desire. The girl 
who, while possessing a strong nature, has learnt to 
subordinate her wishes to those of others cheerfully and 
not bitterly, will be a better and happier wife and 
mother than the girl who has grumbled and thought 
herself misunderstood. There is one thing whose value 
is never lost in life, and that is discipline. 

Then, again, as sisters girls can contribute much to 
the happiness and usefulness of the home. Everyone 
knows of most delightful pau*s of sisters, companions 
and friends in the best sense of the word, who continue 
through life the intimacy begun in their early years 
and find in it an unceasing solace and happiness. 
Everyone knows too of others who * fratch ^ and worry 
and squabble, to the discomfort of themselves and of 
everyone else. It is often nothing more serious than 
manner, but even in this case it is disagreeable, and it 
might, as a rule, have been checked in early life. 
Children who whine and complain and accuse each 
other should be stopped at once by the nurse and by 
the mother, and should never be allowed to acquire the 
habit of grumblmg and thinking themselves injured. 
And when the quarrelling assumes a more serious form, 
as it sometimes does when both sisters are grown up, it 
will probably be found advisable that one should leave 
home. But if mothers determine that the children 
shall be brought up not to squabble much may be done. 
Brothers and sisters squabble too sometimes, but for a 
more legitimate reason. Boys are often irritated by 
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girls^ ways, just as girls are irritated by boys^ ways. At 
the same time this will be much diminished if the 
mother's aim has been to make them understand each 
other, and if the girls do not assume a certain superiority 
and authority, which is extremely irritating to a boy. 
Girls are older in mind than boys of the same age, and 
sisters are apt to think it then* duty to lecture and set 
down their brothers, as they believe, for their good. 
The inevitable result, however, is only that the boy 
proceeds to dislike all girls and their ways. It is an 
unfortunate result, for the relation of brother and sister 
is one of the most beautiful in the world. The tone of 
the boy with regard to women is primarily influenced 
by his mother, but after her by the sister. Sometimes, 
however, we find in families the other extreme, and the 
girls are taught to be at the beck and call of the boys, 
and to act almost as slaves to them, a course of conduct 
singularly at variance with the ideal of Christianity 
Or else the girls are frivolous and empty headed, only 
able to talk with their brothers of the last tennis or 
cricket match or the next ball, and they fail to show 
any real interest in the boys'* aims and pursuits either 
at school or college or in their professions. The tennis 
matches and balls, which are excellent things, may come 
in for their share of discussion, but what is wanted is a 
home atmosphere which will encourage the boys to take 
interest in other things besides athletics, in their school 
and profession first, and then in other subjects. That 
man or woman lives best who is interested in most 
4—2 
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subjects, who touches most deeply most things and most 
people, provided always there is an undercurrent of 
real work, a purpose in life round which other things 
centre. 

The person for whom as the years go on there would 
seem to be no place, is the ignorant, capricious, un- 
balanced woman. She may, it is true, combine these 
qualities in early youth with a certain charm which is 
attractive, and which will cause some men to say that 
this is all a woman need be. But a few years will alter 
this, and when the sorrow and difficulty and strain of 
life come, as come they assuredly will, we shall be 
hearing, not of the charm of feminine weakness and 
caprice, but of the lack of judgment and the incapacity 
of women. 

It would be well if some definite teaching about 
marriage could be given to both young men and women 
in the home. Example is, no doubt, better than 
precept and the children's idea of marriage will depend 
greatly on what is the relation between their parents. 
It is obviously unlikely that boys and girls should think 
highly of marriage if their parents disagree openly, or if 
they are clearly indifferent to one another. But things 
are little better if oue parent combines with the children 
to * manage' the other. This is not an uncommon 
occurrence. The husband is hasty, overbearing or bad- 
tempered, or the woman is querulous or exacting, and 
in order that peace may reign they have to be humoured 
and considered until directness and truth disappear. It 
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is an uiidigniiied position both for the managers and 
the managed, and it certainly tends to lower the 
marriage relation in the children's eyes. But even if 
the relation between the parents is right 6Uid happy, 
precept is not unnecessary. The best preparation for a 
happy marriage is a strenuous, dutiful, moral life before 
it, and men and women cannot complain that the 
meuriage relation has proved to be disappointing if they 
have in no way fitted themselves for it. Though, in 
spite of the remarks of cynics, happy marriages are the 
rule and not the exception, yet even in what is con- 
sidered a happy marriage we do not always find that 
fulness of love, fiiendship and companionship of which 
the relation is capable. And this is often because men 
and women will not admit that the married life, like all 
others, requires study and discipline. When a man and 
a woman marry with both love and respect for each 
other they are apt to think that all will go smoothly, 
and that the complete oneness of married love will 
follow as a matter of course. And yet it does nothing 
of the kind unless it is encouraged and cultivated. The 
marriage relation to be successfully realized requires on 
the part of both man and woman unselfishness, con- 
siderateness, self-restraint, sympathy. The rules which 
govern friendship apply to marriage even more definitely, 
and ought even more to be considered and obeyed. It has 
been said that men form their opinions of the capacity of 
women almost entirely from their wives, while women's 
opinion of men is not based wholly on their experience of 
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the man they have married. Certainly it is very usual to 
find that men whose wives are deficient in the qualities 
of common-sense and judgment are slow to believe that 
any woman can possess them, and therefore it is the 
more incumbent ^-women to behave from the fii^ 
wisely, and to avoid the mistaken idea that because a 
man is in love with a woman she may therefore 
dispense with common-sense. Often the process of 
traiisition from the lover to the husband and from the 
bride to the wife respectively is one, not of development, 
but of disillusion. If it is disillusion, marriage will at 
the best mean only the * getting on ' which is of very 
frequent occurrence among husbands and wives. If it is 
development, then the romance of the early days, instead 
of fading, will be carried on, and will impart to the new 
relation of friendship and companionship a peculiar 
beauty and tenderness. It is the first period of marriage 
which is crucial, the first weeks and months, and it 
would be well if men and women realized this more 
deeply — if, for instance, they determined from the first 
to be completely open with one another, to discuss all 
subjects freely and truthfully so that each might learn 
from the other, and might give and demand entiie 
confidence. By this means the years as they pass on 
will knit the husband and wife more and more closely 
together, and the danger lest two persons, each perhaps 
of strong individuality, should drift apart will be 
avoided. But it is essential to practise this unreserve 
and openness from the first, for it is difficult to acquire 
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it later. It means of course that there must be nothing 
in the life of either man or woman which has to be 
concealed, axid that their minds and desires must alike 
be set upon the things which are of God. Without 
these conditions the marriage will never be ideal. This 
may seem a hard saying to those who have adopted the 
lower standard, and who wish to grasp the full peace 
and joy of a happy marriage without the self-discipline 
and preparation which it demands. Boys and girls 
should be left by their parents under no misapprehen- 
sion on this matter, but should be led to realize that if 
they sow the seed of laxity, self-indulgence and caprice 
they cannot expect to reap a harvest of disciplined and 
tried love. 

Probably it will be well for the father to speak to the 
boys and the mother to the girls on this subject. But 
it would seem desirable that the mother should select 
some time, perhaps at Confirmation, perhaps later, to 
put the woman's view of the whole subject before her 
son. It is right that children should know what their 
parents think, and especially that boys should know how 
near to their mother's heart lies their fitness for a happy 
marriage. Therefore, if she feels strongly, as she surely 
ought to feel, she may speak, provided she speaks gravely 
and very rarely. For it is probable that children may 
imagine silence on this subject to mean indifference, and 
if they do this they will tend to become indifferent 
themselves, will live lives which will in no way prepare 
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them for marriage, and marry for reasons which do not 
conform to the Christian ideal.^ 

Lastly, there is the great question of religion, and here, 
most of all, will the impress of the home he felt through 
life. We all know of cases where men and women who 
have been brought up in a religious home have 
abandoned religion. But if they do so altogether and 
if they become entirely indifferent or antagonistic, it 
will be usually found that there is something wrong in 
the way in which religion has been presented to them. 
The teaching has been narrow, or formal, or insufficient, 
or wanting in common-sense, or the rules have been so 
strict fius almost to insure revolt. If a boy is compelled 
to go to church twice a day in the week when he is at 
home, the chances are great that as soon as he gets his 
freedom he will signalize it by not going to church at 
all. When parents possess a faith which is the moving 
spirit of their lives, and when they treat their children 
with common-sense, the children, even if for a time they 
abandon their faith, will look on it with reverence, and 
will give it up with sorrow and misgiving. The great 
thing which it is necessary to implant in the minds of 
children is that faith in a God of Righteousness and of 
Love is the one dominating power in life, the one 
security in temptation, the one strength in sorrow. 

1 This is irrespective of whatever either parent may think it 
right to say, especially to boys, on the general question of 
purity. I am strongly of opinion that something should be 
said, but I cannot here go into the whole question, for which 
see * The Training of the Young in the Laws of Sex ' — Hon. 
^dward Lyttelton, 
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This cannot be done by the parents unless this faith is 
the centre of their own lives, and even if it be so there 
are cases where the expression of it to the children is 
marred and caricatured by want of common-sense. And 
so we come back to the starting-point, and we find that 
even if a mother possess the greatest of all (qualities, 
those of faith and love, if she lack a trained faculty of 
judgment, they will run great risk of being comparatively 
valueless where her children are concerned. 

Greater attention might often be given to the prayers 
said by children. Big boys, old enough to be confirmed, 
have sometimes been found to say, or to leave unsaid, 
the short, simple verse and prayer which they learnt as 
little children. The relation of the prayers to daily life 
is one which needs explaining and insisting on, for 
children will not always naturally understand it. Again, 
boys and girls should be warned, though not Pharisai- 
cally, that others will not be as reverent as they have 
been taught to be. This may save them fixim distress- 
ing surprise later on. Again, in teaching children the 
things of religion the mother should not mind saying 
that she does not know. Difficulties should not be 
placed in children's way, but they should be made 
conscious that what they are taught is only part of a 
great whole, which will subsequently be revealed, and 
that mystery is essential to true religion. * The object of 
the teaching should be, first, to show the limits of revela- 
tion, and to instil concerning all that lies beyond them a 
spirit of trustful patience ; secondly, to show that within 
those limits we accept what is given and apply it honestly 
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in our lives. I urge this principle in connection with the 
early lessons, as it may easily be put in force at once. 
Where it is ignored, a young man enters on life with a 
vague idea that orthodoxy claims to know ever3rthing, 
but is careful to practise only what is convenient. But 
I would add that the plea of ignorance should refer 
only to questions outside human ken, not to those which 
can be cleared up by consulting a commentary.*^ ^ 

If, however, the difficulties are great and the task is 
hard, the ideal of family life is one worth striving for. 
More and more is it becoming apparent that if both 
men and women are to reach their highest development 
and their best powers, they must mix together on 
friendly and equal terms. Much is being said and 
written now about co-education, and by some it is 
believed to be the solution of many of the problems 
which beset us. But for some considerable part of the 
year co-education may always exist in the home. Here 
men and women, old and young, mix together ; here they 
may know one another, sympathize with one another, 
and learn from one another. ^ Family life,^ says Mrs. 
Creighton, * is first the ideal training-ground, and after- 
wards in many cases the ideal background, for work for 
society as a whole.^^ There is no nobler work for a 
woman than to rule such a home, and there is no work 
which, if it is to be done adequately, requires higher 
qualities of mind, reason and soul. 

1 ' Mothers and Sons/ by Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 
Headmaster of Haileybury, p. 42. 

2 * The Modern Home.' See Report of Conference of 
National Union of Women Workers, p. 123, 



CHAPTER III 



THE HOUSKHOLD 



TpHE subject of servants and domestic management 
is one which is said to interest nine women out 
of ten, and to be the one great staple of conversation 
whenever women come together. But the conversation 
usually turns on the failings and the shortcomings of 
servants, on the difficulty of obtaining them, and on 
their independence, and not on the methods by which 
households should be so managed as to attract them. 
Yet, if servants are to be obtained, this is one of the 
problems which women will have to solve, for there is 
no doubt that at present the supply is unequal to the 
demand. This is due to several causes. First, to the 
fact that many occupations are now open to women 
which were formerly closed, and that therefore a girl 
has a choice before her which her mother or her grand- 
mother had not. Then there is the large increase in 
the number of families who keep servants, for while the 
larger households have in many cases diminished their 
establishments, many people who formerly kept no 
servant now keep one, and those who kept one keep 
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two or more, and consequently the mistresses of the 
middle class now do less work in the household than 
was formerly the case. Lastly, there is the fact that in 
spite of the great rise in the wages of domestic servants, 
service is looked down upon by the girls of the poorer 
classes. During the last fifty years wages have risen 
some 80 to 100 per cent: In one of her letters to 
Robert Browning, written in 1846, Mrs. Browning, then 
Miss Barrett, in speaking of her maid, who was evidently 
an experienced and confidential servant, says, ^ She is an 
expensive servant ; she has sixteen pounds a year.** Such 
a servant would now probably be getting nearly double 
the amount. Nevertheless service is imdoubtedly looked 
upon as inferior to other modes of earning a living, and 
the * business young lady ' and the factory girl consider 
themselves as higher in the social scale than the parlour- 
maid or the cook. And the result of all these causes is 
that servants are, as is universally acknowledged, getting 
scarcer every day. 

Various remedies are suggested. Some would intro- 
duce Chinese servants ; others believe that by constantly 
exhorting the mothers of the poorer classes to send 
their daughters into service we shall succeed in getting 
the girls to go there ; and others think that by a system 
of co-operative kitchens and other labour-saving ap- 
pliances, we may almost succeed in doing without 
servants altogether. But probably the best remedy of 
all would be to raise the whole profession of domestic 
service out of the discredit into which it has somehow 
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fallen, and to cause it to be looked upon as an art 
which requires careful study like any other art, and one 
in which every woman should be more or less of an 
expert. And in order to do this we must begin at the 
top, and convince the women of the upper and middle 
classes that it is their part to learn to manage house- 
holds, and carefully to study the whole subject of 
domestic service. The discomfort and misery and ill- 
health caused by badly-managed households is incal- 
culable, while, on the other hand, a woman who can 
manage a household properly, and without imdue ex- 
penditure of time and money, is fitted for every sort of 
work outside the home. The administrative gifts, when 
properly trained, are just those which prove most useful 
in many kinds of philanthropic and social work. At the 
Conference of the National Union of Women Workers 
at Brighton in 1900 Miss Louisa Stevenson, one of the 
governors of the Edinburgh Infirmary, was asked what 
qualities were those which would best fit a woman to be 
a member of a Hospital Board, and she replied that the 
women who managed their households well would be 
those who would best manage a hospital, and that the 
head of an ill-managed household had better leave 
hospital management severely alone. 

The reform must, as we have said, come from the 
top. Women of the richer classes must carefully study 
the subject ; they must learn so to manage and super- 
vise as to get the greatest amount of comfort out of 
the smallest expenditure of time and money ; they must 
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consider how to make the servants^ lives more attractive, 
how, for instance, to give them more leisure and holi- 
days; and, lastly, they must treat them not as mere 
appendages, who make life comfortable for their 
superiors, but cus fellow-workers in that great task, the 
comfort and well-being of the household. 

There are many kinds of mistresses who are in no 
way good housewives. There are, first, those at the 
head of large households who engage a good house- 
keeper, and then dismiss the whole subject from their 
minds. If the housekeeper is first rate, it is possible 
that this may be a success; but even then it is a 
question whether any woman has the right thus entirely 
to shift what is her own responsibility on to some one 
else^s shoulders. The landlord who leaves the manage- 
ment of his estates entirely in the hands of an agent is 
not generally thought a model person, and the woman 
who is at the head of a large establishment and leaves, 
the whole arrangements and the control of the servants 
to a housekeeper is surely in exactly the same position. 
Then there are the mistresses at the heads of smaller 
households, who take no trouble to train their servants, 
but who are content to let things go on badly, and do 
not attempt to acquire the capacity for making the best 
of the inexperienced servant-girl. On the other hand, 
there are mistresses who think that there is a magic 
virtue in manual labour, and that they only are good 
housewives who undertake part of the actual work of 
the house. Under some circumstances this is un- 
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doubtedly both necessary and desirable, and it would 
be well, perhaps, if the girls in some families did do 
more of the actual work of the house than they do now. 
But if it is not necessary, then it is better for the 
mistress to supervise, for there is no special virtue in 
doing what some one else can do, provided always that 
the thing is well done, and that the time saved is spent 
in some usefid and profitable way. Then, lastly, there 
are the mistresses who fuss and are always worrying 
their servants, and these are they who usually complain 
most of the diflSculty in obtaining them. They have 
not by nature the talent of supervision, and have never 
really mastered the art of governing a household. 

To do this well various qualities are required, but 
chief among them are two — aforethought, and the power 
of observation. The housewife should know what she 
really wants. Nothing worries a servant so much as 
fidgeting and changes, to be told one thing one day 
and another the next. The mistress should have her 
ideal of management and comfort ; she should think the 
matter over, decide what standard of efficiency and 
comfort she can aspire to, and then aim at bringing the 
servants up to it. If servants know what is wanted, 
they will in almost all cases co-operate loyally in pro- 
ducing the desired result. 

The other quality necessary in a good housewife is 
observation. Friction may be often avoided if the 
mistress notices a mistake or an oversight as soon as it 
occurs, and, imless there be some good reason to account 
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for it, such as sudden pressure or the like, mentions it 
at once. It is not then necessary to scold, it is simply 
necessary to let the servant know that the mistress 
notices whether she is doing her work rightly or not 
These two qualities of forethought and observation are 
especially necessary when the comfort of guests is in 
question. Comfort depends far more on these than on 
wealth. There are countless ways in which a hostess 
can look after her guests and can make them feel 
welcome, which cost but little money, but which 
cost thought. Our ancestors showed their hospitality 
by entertaining their friends for weeks at a time. 
The railways have changed all this, and where our 
grandparents stayed days we stay hours ; but the duties 
of hospitality — ^that is, to make the guests feel that 
they are welcomed — ^remain the same. It may seem 
trivial to allude to trifles such as flowers in the room, 
proper writing-paper, clean blotting-books, good pens, 
even a tin of biscuits, and so on, but the fact remains 
that attention to these trifles is just what makes the 
guests feel that their arrival has been prepared for and 
looked forward to. No one can say that they cost 
much money, but that they add to comfort is indis- 
putable. 

Again, the very prevalent idea that parlour-maids are 
not good valets comes very largely from the fact that the 
mistresses do not explain what is required. Of course 
in very small households where only two servants are 
kept it is hardly possible to wait much on the guests, 
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but with three or more it can almost always be done. 
K the work of valeting is properly explained to the 
maid, any good servant will do it, and will do it as well 
as most men. If a woman can wait well, clean plate 
well, and attend to her other duties, she can valet well, 
and if she does not do so, it is generally because the 
mistress has not taught her what she requires. But it 
is not only the moderate-sized households which fall 
short in respect of comfort, and it is not only the 
mistresses of few servants who should exercise supervision. 
The extreme discomfort often experienced in the houses 
of the rich by visitors who have no servants of their own 
is a matter of common knowledge. A rich woman who 
always travels with her maid never imagines what her 
poorer friend has to put up with when she comes to stay 
with her. The tidying and putting away which ought 
to be done by the lady's-maid is not done at all, because 
the housemaid considers it is not her business. Boots 
are not brought upstairs, and bells are not answered for 
the same reason. If there were a lady^s-maid, this 
would be her business, but as there is not it is nobody's. 
Sometimes even the lady's-maid has to do strange work. 
It is on record that a couple once went to stay in a very 
large house, taking with them a maid but no man, and 
the maid had to clean her master's boots because no one 
else would touch them. In another house a woman was 
staying without her maid, and could by no efforts 
succeed in getting any boots, which somehow always 
appear to be a great stumbling-block. A long walk 
5 
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over the hills was in prospect, and nailed boots were 
necessary. After a prolonged ringing of all the bells, 
the woman went to her hostess, and explained, adding : 
^ I can see the boots if I look over the back stairs, two 
stories down. Do you think I might fetch them ?' * My 
dear,^ said her hostess, ^ if I were you, I certainly should.*^ 

Now, nobody can want guests to be uncomfortable, 
and there are a certain number of women who have to 
travel without maids. If the matters were explained to 
the housemaids, and looked to by the hostess, none of this 
discomfort would arise. What is wanted is that in the 
large household a woman who comes without a maid 
shall be treated as well as a man who comes without a 
valet. And that this is not an impossible ideal is 
proved by the fact that in many houses it is done. 

But besides the duty of supervision there are other 
things which require attention. The whole subject of 
food and its relation to health might with advantage 
be studied by young women of the upper and middle 
classes. Some people eat too much, although Abemethy'^s 
advice to the wealthy patient — * Madam, you must either 
eat less, take more exercise, or be sick ^ — ^is not now so 
much needed as it used to be, at any rate, for women. 
But, on the other hand, many people eat the wrong thing. 
When we begin to inquire into the causes of the failure 
of health which breaks down many women of the pro- 
fessional classes, we often find that their method of living 
has been anything: but hvfidenic. Cakes and tea and 
tinned meats^^been suLtituted for nourishing food, 
and as usual they have taken their revenge. It has 
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been said that if we could induce professional women to 
eat a mutton-chop for their mid-day meal, we should 
have done more for the cause of women than by foimd- 
ing many colleges. It is often not natural delicacy but 
silly eating which breaks women down, and a knowledge 
of the value of foodstuffs to health should be taught to 
every woman. If this were the case, and women knew 
what food is digestible and what is not, their husbands 
and families would be saved from what is often the very 
unwholesome cold supper which is provided on Sundays. 
Take the case of the deigy. Of course everything that 
is possible should be done to save trouble on Simdays. 
But there are people who do not like cold meat, and 
who after a hard day^s work find cold veal pie, for 
instance, not food, but poison. K, as is usually the 
case, a servant is left in the house, it is not much trouble 
for her to overlook the baking of a pie or the warming 
up of some .soup ; and what is better for a tired man or 
woman than mutton or some other kind of broth ? In 
this matter we have much to leam from other nations. 
Much of the discomfort of the smaller households, where 
it exists, is due not to poverty, but to want of fore- 
thought and training. 

It is not difficult to obtain this training. It can be 
given by any good housewife or good housekeeper, and 
there are now, besides, schools where women are taught 
how the work of a household should be done.^ 

^ A list of these will be found in the ' Englishwoman's Year 
Book,' 1001, p. 183. 

6—2 
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Such training is not only important as producing 
good results, but also as saving time. The household 
duties of the trained woman will not take her long, and 
they will be well done. The household duties of the 
untrained woman will take up a large part of her time, 
and the result will often be an imcomfortable house- 
hold, frequent changes of servants and a generally 
worried life. Of course women differ very much in 
capacity in this matter. An able woman will learn 
from experience and her own mistakes and will soon 
train herself. But even so the mistakes might have 
been avoided had the training been given. And the 
woman of limited capacity does not get trained, and 
goes on muddling to the end of her life. 

There are, however, other problems which confront 
the mistress of a household, and they concern the 
management of the servants^ lives outside their work. 
One of the chief reasons whidi is given for the un- 
willingness of girls to enter service is that servants are 
not mistresses of any portion of their time, whereas 
workers in shops and factories, though the hours may 
be long, are their own mistresses when the work is over. 
And, further, it is said that many mistresses often speak 
to and treat their servants in a way which is incon- 
siderate and harsh, and that they seem to consider that 
the only relation between them is that of employer and 
employed. The members of the household are, according 
to these mistresses, so many units : some exist in order 
to be waited on, and some are there to do the work. 
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If they do the work well, they are kept, if not, they are 
discharged. Now, this is not the ideal household. The 
ideal household is one in which all the members are co- 
operating for a certain result— the health and comfort 
of those who form it. All have to bear their part, some 
in one way, by organizing and supervising, some in 
another, by performing different portions of the work, 
but all alike are working for a common end. Beyond 
and outside that common end all the members have 
their own lives, with their special interests, their powers 
of development, their joys and sorrows ; and up to a 
certain point each individual should S3anpathise with 
and be interested in the lives of the others. Now, if 
this be really the ideal, and if it be kept in mind, the 
relations between mistresses and servants, and between 
the servants themselves, will surely appear in rather a 
new light. Strictness and rules are necessary, of course, 
but rules must be intelligent and intelligible, and 
strictness must be tempered with considerateness. 
There should be a very high standard of efficiency, and 
mistresses should insist on having the work well and 
properly done ; the rules also of the household should 
be carefully considered and then regularly enforced. 
But mistresses should also realize that the servants^ 
lives ought not to be spent wholly in work. They 
should insure that the servants should have some time 
to themselves, should have a regular holiday in the year, 
and where it is possible in the smaller households, should 
have some sitting-room other than the kitchen. It is 
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found that where servants are allowed and encouraged 
to have interests outside their immediate work a better 
tone in the household follows. Their minds are filled 
with something beyond the household gossip, and the 
petty irritations of their somewhat artificial lives. Of 
course there will always be abuses, but if the maids be 
found reeding novels when they ought to be scrubbing 
the floors it means that what they want is not an 
absence of books, but a higher ideal of work and duty, 
and also a mistress who can train and supervise without 
scolding. 

Decent bedrooms also should be given, and in this 
matter servants in smedl households are often better off 
than in the larger ones. The servants^ accommodation in 
the villa is sometimes far superior to that which is found, 
for instance, in large London houses. It is useless to 
say, a;s some people still do, that a hundred years ago 
no one thought of these things. It is, of course, a fact, 
but then it is true of all classes. The standard of 
material comfort has risen enormously, and perhaps it 
is reaching a height which is softening and deteriorating. 
But this applies right through the household, and not 
only to the servants, and it is certain that fresh air, 
space, and some amount of leisure, which is what 
servants are demanding, are harmful to nobody. 

Again, we are told that in the cottages from which 
many of the servants come they are less well fed and 
housed than in the households in which they serve; 
and it is also said that those who have least to boast 
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of at home are often the most difficult to please. That 
is not peculiar to the poor. We find throughout all 
classes that the people who most desire luxury are 
often those who have been least accustomed to it, 
and the beggar on horseback exists everywhere. But 
whether it be true or not that servants demand more 
comfort in the households of their employers than they 
have at home, it must be remembered that we cannot 
compel women to enter service, and that if they are to 
be induced to do so the conditions must be such as to 
attract them. It is sometimes said that ^ the more you 
do for servants the more you may do.' I venture to 
think that this is not so. Spoiling, of course, is a 
mistake in all cases, but where good, steady and efficient 
work is secured concessions with regard to comfort and 
leisure may well be made and will not be abused. And, 
further, if the conditions of service are attractive a better 
class of women will be led to enter service, em event 
which is much to be desired. The rougher class of girl 
is not really well fitted for domestic service, while the 
refined, intelligent class makes eulmirable servants. The 
cleverer the woman, the better the work she will do. 
One reason for the want of favour with which domestic 
service is regarded is that it is thought that any- 
one can do household work. The very reverse is the 
case, and careful consideration will show that domestic 
service affords a scope for a woman's best abilities, 
whether she be servant or mistress, Women have a 
way of considering certaip professions as ^ genteel ^ and 
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desire therefore to enter them, disregarding the fact 
that such professions are usually less well paid than 
others. If this absurd prejudice can be done away with, 
if the conditions of service are made more attractive, 
and if the whole subject of the household be more 
studied by all classes, we may find that the servant 
. difficulty is, after all, not so insuperable as at present it 
sometimes seems. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether girls 
should be sent into small households or large ones. 
There are advantages and disadvantages in both. In 
the small household there is generally less leisure but 
more good-fellowship ; the wages are not so high, but 
the temptations to spend money are not so great. In 
the large households the wages are higher euid there is 
often too much leisure, but when the work comes it is 
very hard and it is irregular. This is partly caused by 
the very late hours which are now the fashion. Dinner 
at 8.30 means that the servants do not get to bed till 
past eleven, and this is very hard on the under-servants, 
who have to be up early next morning. Perhaps, as 
there is no good reason for these late hours, the fashion 
may change ; at present it probably keeps some servants 
from entering large households. 

In the smaller households there is the advantage of 
the immediate supervision of the mistress, and if the 
mistress be a good woman the servant is sure to be well 
looked after. On the other hand, the training and 
discipline in large houses is very good for young 
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servants, and they have a chance of a better careier. 
But against this has to be set the chance of bad com- 
panions and a low tone, for often the mistress may 
herself be a very good woman and yet the tone of the 
household may be low. In such households much, of 
course, depends on the housekeeper, and it is necessary 
for the mistress to secure, not only a smart, honest and 
capable servant, but a really high-toned woman, and 
when she has got her, to support her in every possible 
way. Incalculable harm may be done to the younger 
servants if the tone of the household is not good, and the 
tone of the household depends more on the housekeeper 
than on the butler. K the latter be a man of low tone, 
bad talk and gambling will undoubtedly take place among 
the men ; yet even so, if the housekeeper does her duty, 
the maids may be kept quite away from the men, and may 
turn out well-trained and respectable servants. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the responsibility of mistresses in this 
matter. Many women will trace the beginning of their 
upward or their downward course in life to the influence 
of their first place, and the responsibility will lie at the 
door, not only of the housekeeper whose place it was 
to guide them aright, but of the mistress who chose her 
to be set over them. And in all households it is 
necessary to remember that rules and regulations, even 
if entirely wise, will not do alone, but that there must 
be an ideal of life and work and conduct behind them. 

In large households it is essential that the dignity of 
the upper-servants should be kept up, or else proper 
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training cannot be given to the younger ones. It is an 
axiom with good servants that an under-servant who 
knows her place and is content to keep it, will in time 
make a good upper-servant, and that in this, as in other 
professions, only those who know how to take the second 
place can take the first. The girl who has never realized 
what the position of an upper-servant is, will never be 
fit to undertake that position, because she does not 
understand its duties. But it is difficult for the mistress 
of a large household sometimes to know where to draw 
the line between the personal interest which is quite 
right and the intercourse which takes a girl ^ out of her 
place/ It is baffling to be told, for instance, after she 
has spoken to the under-housemaid on the stairs, that 
she is upsetting the order of the house, and that if it 
goes on the head housemaid will leave ; and it is only 
by degrees that she realizes that she not only inquired 
after the girFs parents, but edso gave her an order 
regarding the arrangements in the rooms. Nevertheless 
it is essential to keep the two things apart. Orders 
should be given to the persons who are responsible for 
their being carried out, while kindly personal interest 
should be taken in every one; and it is necessary to 
discriminate between the two, for the difference is 
obvious and reasonable. In most cases it is well for 
the master or mistress to pay the wages personally, so 
as to insure their seeing each servant at least once a 
quarter. By this means it is possible to inquire after 
their families, and generally to have a talk which may 
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often be helpful to the servant, and may also enable the 
employer to learn something indirectly of the tone of 
the household. 

Thid brings me to a very vexed subject, that of 
family prayers. They have gone out of fashion a good 
deal, for various reasons, most of them bad. But the 
commonest excuse given is that the servants do not like 
them, and that it is absurd, and even wrong, to force 
servants to come to prayers a^nst their will. Inhere 
is some truth in this, but the things that servants object 
to are often not so much the prayers themselves, as the 
accompaniments of prayers. They are not attracted to 
prayers if they are very unpunctual, if sometimes one 
member of the family and sometimes another rushes 
down hurriedly to read them some time after the bell 
has rung. Nor are they attracted if the prayers are 
obviously intended only for them, and if the younger 
members of the family, the boys and girls, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Again, they are not 
attracted if prayers consist of a chapter from the Old 
Testament or the Epistles, which they can hardly under- 
stand, and of a few prayers strung together out of the 
Prayer-Book, or dully written and with no bearing on 
every-day life. Nor do they care for filing in to the 
dining-room where everything is just ready for break- 
fast, and remaining there standing until the members 
of the family or the guests who may be present have 
taken their seats. 

Any or all of these things may happen in a household, 
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and it is no wonder if the result is that ^ the servants do 
not like prayers.*" Yet it would seem natural that a 
household such as described above, in which every 
member is co-operating towards a certain common end, 
and in which every member is interested in the lives of 
the rest and sympathises with them should meet, and 
should wish to meet, at least once a day in the presence 
of God. The sense of oneness, the common aim, must 
lead the members to see that it is right for them to 
come together in prayer and praise and confession. And 
if the wish to come is present, surely the prayers can be 
so arranged as to satisfy and help those who take part 
in them. They should be carefiilly thought over by the 
heads of the household, and in drawing them up it 
would seem necessary to bear in mind two things — one 
that the congregation should take part, and the other 
that the prayers should include petitions for relations 
and friends, and for daily needs. The passage from the 
Bible should be short and familiar, should be taken either 
from the Gospels or the Acts, or else a few verses from 
the prophets or from the Epistles may be read and ex- 
plained. One of the Psalms may be said with advantage, 
and if possible a short hymn should be sung ; it is always 
liked. In Church of England households the prayers 
may include the Confession, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Versicles, the Collect for the week, and the Apostles' 
Creed. All this need not take more than ten or twelve 
minutes. Strict punctuality is also essential on the part 
of the reader as well as of the congregation. In large 
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houses it would often be possible to have a little oratory 
or chapel, and the servants always like this. A small 
room can often be set apart for this purpose. If not, 
let the prayers be in the hall or some other room, but if 
possible not in the dining-room. Prayers should be as 
much as possible like a little service in a church, and 
the kettle and the preparations for the teapot and 
toast in no way suggest this. But if the prayers do 
resemble a Church service, and if the mistress takes the 
trouble to explain to any servant who does not attend 
what is their meaning, we shall hear less often that 
the servants do not like prayers. Here, however, 
as in other things, the example of the family is all- 
powerful, and it is absurd to exhort the servants to 
attend if the sons and daughters of the household stay 
away. 

With regard to churdi-going, example is also of the 
utmost value. If it is the rule for the family, it will be 
adopted by the servants, especially if the upper-servants 
be God-fearing people. Throughout we shaU find that 
if good upper-servants are engaged and the tone of the 
family be good, then the household will follow suit. 
But the tone of the family is all-important. Servants 
have plenty of time to listen while they are waiting, 
they have plenty of quite legitimate means of knowing 
what the aims and standards of their employers really 
are. If the talk they hear be of a low tone, if the 
standard be a luxurious, self-indulgent one, if the occupa- 
tions are frivolous or worse, if the interests lie only in 
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gambling, money-making and often harmful gossip, the 
effect upon the household will be disastrous. Responsi- 
bility not only for their own children but for all those 
under their roof lies upon the heads of households; they 
cannot escape the fact that they are influencing the 
lives of all who depend on them either for good or evil, 
and it is in the household above all places that we ought 
to realize the force of our Lord'^s saying, ^He that 
gathereth not with Me scattereth.'' 



CHAPTER IV 

PHILANTHROPIC AND SOCIAL WORK 

\X7'H£N a woman of active mind finds that her 
home duties do not fill up her time, she naturally 
turns to philanthropic work. It is almost entirely a 
growth of the nineteenth century. In the old days rich 
women usually looked after the village near the great 
house, gave food and medicine to the sick, and took the 
girls into their service. But here in most cases their efforts 
ended. There was very little attempt made to reform 
people or to get rid of abuses, and of all the vast net- 
work of philanthropic effort which now exists next to 
nothing was known. Rescue and preventive work, sick- 
nursing, teaching, the visiting of prisons, and hospitals, 
even the work of district visitors— all this has sprung up 
during the last hundred years. Nor, of course, did it 
occur to our grandmothers that their descendants would 
be taking part with men in the work of local government 
as members of Boards of Guardians, School Boards ana 
Parish and District Councils and so on. Now, however, 
philanthropy in some form or other seems to appeal to 
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most women, and there is an army of voluntary workers 
in the field. There are some who cry out against the 
whole system, who say that there is no reason why the 
rich should set up to teach the poor, that people are 
snobbish in the importance they attach to the patron- 
ace of the peeraire, and that if true democracy or 
:!■»», o, ^ZZ. U.e scheme ^y be, o„l, exiL, 
there would be no one left to be patronized and reformed. 
Whatever may be the truth of this last assertion, there 
is no doubt that at present we have not reached the 
perfect stage, and that in all human probability there 
will be for a long period of time room for philanthropic 
effort of all kinds. It may be true that English people 
love a lord and a lady, and that there is a certain patron- 
izing element in much of our work amongst the poor. 
But, on the other hand, there is something to be said 
even for this. It is reported that when Louise Michel 
visited England some years ago and found that her 
propaganda was but coldly received, she ascribed this in 
part to the fact that in consequence of the philan- 
thropic work in England the classes got in some degree 
to know and to understand each other in a way which 
militated against anarchism. There are, no doubt, 
many reasons to explain why in England there is less 
talk and fear of anarchism than in other nations, but 
among them we may well reckon the fact that members 
of one class constantly come across members of another, 
and that thus sympathy and understanding are created. 
But it is necessary to go further and to inquire what 
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is the result of all the work, and money, and time which 
is being expended in philanthropic effort by the vast 
army of workers that has sprung up in recent years, and 
whether there is not room for great improvement in the 
training of those who take part in this work. 

It must, I think, be admitted that amongst these 
voluntary workers we often find a great lack of 
familiarity with the problems connected with their 
work, with their causes, and with the proposed and 
possible remedies. Many people think that in order to 
do good nothing is required but zeal and money. It is 
obvious that zeal is always necessary, and that money is 
often required ; but if they exist alone and are unac- 
companied with knowledge and common-sense, zeal and 
money combined are capable of doing as much mischief 
as years of neglect. Take, for instance, the great 
question of financial relief. People will still be found 
who justify the giving of a shilling to any one who asks 
for it, if only he or she be in rags. Sidney Smithes 
witty definition of charity was that A., seeing B. in 
distress, felt strongly convinced that C. ought to help 
him. But this is surely the very principle of the 
Charity Organization Society. A., conscious that a 
shilling will do B. no sort of real good, refers him to C, 
who can give real and helpful aid. It is obviously far 
easier to give a shilling than to find the C. who can 
give the right assistance ; but the one will very prob- 
ably put B. in the way of permanently improving his 
position, while the other will give him a meal, or 
6 
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perhaps only some drink, and leave him as badly o£P 
as before. And besides this, an additional temptation 
to begging and waste will have been placed not only in 
B/s way, but in the way of D. and E., and all the other 
letters of the alphabet who know about B. and about 
the shilling he receives. So far from fulfilling the 
duty of almsgiving, these given of relief would seem to 
be putting stumbling-blocks in the path of others. 

It is by no means commonly recognised that, like 
many other gifts, benevolence requires discipline, and 
very stem discipline, if it is not to degenerate into 
selfishness. The wish to relieve others often becomes 
only the wiah not to see the distress of others, and a 
mere gift of money is substituted for thoughtfulness 
and personal effort. Again, those who have studied the 
conditions of life in our large towns, and the evils 
which exist there, do not hesitate to ascribe much of 
the sordid poverty, the helplessness, the dependence on 
charity, and all which that brings with it, either to 
injudiciously administered relief or to the interference 
of untrained or inexperienced workers. They tell us 
that such interference, so far from doing the good which 
the workers expect, is doing positive and great harm, 
which it will probably take another generation of 
philanthropists to undo. The seed of thriftlessness 
and dependence which is sown by untrained and inex- 
perienced, albeit well-meaning, people will bear fruit 
years after in men and women whose wills and char- 
acters are uneducated and unformed, and who have 
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become thriftless, indolent, and exacting, not so much 
by their own £ault as because they are the victims 
of a system of thoughtless and ill-considered relief. 
Philanthropy would seem, as I have said, to be the 
only occupation besides housewifery which people can 
practise adequately and satisfactorily without training. 
Grood intentions alone do not enable anyone to become 
skUled m games, or to succeed in professions. Training 
and knowledge are recognised as essential in all things 
where people look for success, except in philanthropy ; 
and here, and here alone, the mere desire to do good is 
often accepted unhesitatingly as sufficient. 

Many of us are fiEuniliar with the worker who in the 
face of overwhelming evidence persists in believing that 
a man does not drink, because he spoke to her so nicely 
the last time she saw him, and who, when ordinary 
principles of economics are appealed to, replies, ^ Oh, 
but surely that would be very hard.*^ Too often, unfor- 
tunately, it is hard on that particular individual, at 
that particular time. What the worker has to decide 
is whether the hardness is or is not necessary and 
salutary. Misplaced help or help of the wrong sort 
simply adds to the sum of evil in the world. It is a 
difficult lesson to learn, but it is a law of Nature, and 
therefore it must be leamt, that leniency to the indi- 
vidual often means suffering to the class, just as leniency 
to a child often means suffering to the grown man 
or woman. 

Now, untrained workers are apt to drift into one of 
6—2 
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two extremes: either they are overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the problems they have to face, or they 
do not recognise that there are any problems at all, and 
in either case they will give relief when none should be 
given, or will give the wrong sort of relief. Especially 
is this the danger of those who do not realize the 
gravity of the problems or the importance of their 
addon. They will be often tempted to take the easiest 
course, which may be said almost universally to be the 
wrong course. Much of the aid now given is given to 
save trouble, and that is not the ideal of Christian 
charity. And it is much easier to collect pence, or 
distribute tracts, or, worst of all, give relief tickets, 
than to help the poor with useful advice in their diffi- 
culties, or the sick with personal aid if required, or to 
inform the proper authorities if anything is wrong with 
the sanitary arrangements of a house, or if workers have 
been improperly dismissed. 

I was told by a woman of wide experience a short 
time ago that philanthropic work was still in the condi- 
tion in which nursing was before the days of Florence 
Nightingale. In such work we are dealing with sick or 
weak souls, and we have to learn our work just as much 
as if we were dealing with sick or weak bodies. We 
have realized the one, but not the other. I have been 
speaking of the secular part. But if we look at the 
more directly religious side we shall find that an 
immense waste of time and power is going on in 
Sunday Schools, Mothers^ Meetings, Cottage Lectures 
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and the like. The religious instruction of the worker 
is all-important, and at present in many cases it can 
hardly be said to exist. She ought to know the Bible 
thoroughly, and it is not learnt in a few weeks; she 
should be able to read and pray with the sick, and this 
is by no means as easy as it is often supposed to be. If 
people have been ill themselves they may know some- 
thing about sick-visiting, but if not they will have to 
study it, or be content to be ineffective. Those who 
are inexperienced often woiry the sick more than they 
help them. Sometimes they read more of the Bible 
than the sick person can possibly take in, or they use 
prayers which are long and difficult, and often irrelevant. 
Prayers should always be prepared and studied before- 
hand, unless the visitor be very sure that she has the 
power of tactful and wise extempore prayer. And the 
assurance that she has this should come from somebody 
else, and not only from her own opinion. It is a good 
plan to take a Collect, to alter and simplify the words 
if necessary, and to put in one or two personal petitions* 
The familiarity of the form and words helps the sick 
persons to understand, and the special petitions embody 
the thoughts which are in their minds. Above all it is 
essential not to weary the patients or to puzzle them, 
and if it is to be done properly, unless the visitor has 
great experience, considerable thought and preparation 
will be required. 

There is also room for much improvement in teaching. 
Too often Sunday-School teachers are chosen because no 
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one else can be got, or because their presence in the 
Sunday School is thought to be a good example, or 
for any reason except that they are capable teachers. 
There is consequently a very low standard of teaching 
amongst Simday-School workers, and it seems to occur 
to very few of them that teaching is a thing which, at 
any rate to some extent, may be learnt. For while 
there are a certain number of people who are bom 
teachers, and a certain number whom nothing can make 
into teachers, between these two there is a large class 
who can learn how to teach if they will take the trouble. 
One good plan is to attend lessons given in the elemen- 
tary schools, so as to understand what good teaching 
really is ; and occasionally the master or mistress might 
be induced to give some hints or explanations. At 
present there is undoubtedly great waste of time, power 
and opportunity in Sunday Schools, much of which 
might be stopped if only there were a higher standard 
amongst the teachers. 

Again, Mothers^ Meetings, especially in towns, might 
be far more useful than they often are, if the women 
were not merely read to, but were encouraged to think 
and to formulate their opinions. Take, for instance, 
two of the questions which are being discussed at 
present, late shopping and the sending of children into 
public-houses. To those who are engaged in furthering 
or in opposing legislation on these matters, it would 
be very useful to know what is the real opinion of the 
women of the poorer classes whom they concern. And, 
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further, it would be a great matter to get the women of 
the poorer classes to consider these questions and to 
form an opinion on them. It has been said that the 
difficulty with some of the poor is not that they have 
bad thoughts, but that they have no thoughts. Much 
might be done in Mothers^ Meetings to give some of 
the poorer classes subjects to think about if they are 
backward, and to arrive at their opinion if they are 
educated and intelligent. A discussion on how to 
teach children obedience, or truth, or good manners, 
for instance, is, amongst women who have thought of 
these things, such as the artizans^ wives in our larger 
towns, more useful than many addresses and exhorta- 
tions. It would teach everyone, sometimes including 
the holders of the meeting, a good deal. It is sometimes 
difficult for women of a more educated class even to 
imagine the difficulties which beset the minds of the 
poor. Strange scraps of knowledge often get mixed up 
with a mass of ignorance and prejudice until the oddest 
result is produced. On one occasion a worker found 
that women were afraid to wash the heads of then* 
babies for fear of causing water on the brain. If the 
worker can onlyget into touch with the mothers, and 
draw them out so that they are not afraid to talk, she 
will have ample opportunity for the right sort of teach- 
ing. It is a very good plan to discuss matters of health 
and sanitation in this way. The poor are very apt to 
ignore any recommendations made on this subject by 
those of another class, while if they hear the same 
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suggestion made by one of themselves they will think it 
over and often attend to it. They are apt to believe 
that the conditions of life are different between the 
more educated and richer women and themselves, and 
that what may do very well for the former would be 
extremely bad for them. It is often useless, for instance, 
to preach the desirability of having the windows open 
at night to the poor. But, if in the course of a discus- 
sion on the need for fresh air Mrs. Jones of the next 
street should say that her husband put a ventilator in 
their bedroom windows and that they have found the 
advantage of it ever since, a considerable effect will be 
produced. It is, of course, very difficult in many places 
to get up such discussions and to induce the mothers to 
take part. But it is well worth an effort. 

District -visiting also could be made much more 
efficacious if the visitor knew something of the sanitary 
laws, of the conditions of work in factories and mills, of 
Women'^s Friendly Societies, trade unions, or the like. 
And they should know also who are the authorities to 
apply to if the law is being broken, and how to call the 
attention of inspectors to evasions of the regulations. 
In all these matters 4:he person who has some training 
and experience is incomparably more useful than the 
amateur who visits the poor with no special knowledge 
of their circumstances or tibeir needs, and thinks that a 
shilling or a relief ticket is the way to help them. 

We are told that there is nowadays a great dearth of 
workers, that the yoimg people are not coming forward, 
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and that the old are left to do the work. One reason 
alleged for this is that the old do not easily give up 
their authority and responsibility, or train young people 
to share it. Another is that girls nowadays have so 
many possible occupations that they do not care for 
philanthropy. A generation ago the Sunday School or 
the District Visitors^ meeting was a pleasant distraction 
in a rather dull life, whereas now classes, and lectures, 
and games and amusements of all kinds have multiplied 
so much that the girl does not care for philanthropy. 
Probably there is some truth in both these suggestions. 
But it is also true that people are gradually becoming 
more thorough in all that they undertake, and that much 
of the ordinary philanthropic work is unattractive to 
those who know what good work, in whatever line of life, 
really is. And there is another point. Many of the 
younger workers when they do take up work take it up 
in a way which does not conduce to sympathy and 
kindliness. It has been said that if the older workers 
were all heart the younger ones are all head, and that 
while the evils of the old system are great and un- 
deniable the new system tends to hardness. It would 
be a very grievous loss if for the fervour and zeal of the 
older workers, for their personal interest in those they 
visited, and for their self-sacrifice and love, there were 
substituted any hard and fast bureaucratic methods, how- 
ever excellent those methods might be. We cannot afibrd 
to lose the good points of the old system, which are 
essential to the welfare of the nation, but we may surely 
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hope for a new system in which the kindliness and 
sympathy of the older workers shall be combined with a 
truer knowledge and a wider grasp. 

It would seem that all those who take up philan- 
thropic work should know two things : They should 
know how best to do the special bit of work which they 
undertake, and they should know what are the conditions 
and difficulties which have made that special bit of work 
necessary. Just as the woman who devotes herself to 
religious teaching, whether in Sunday Schools, Bible 
Classes or Cottage Lectures, should both know how to 
teach and be thoroughly conversant with the Bible and, 
if she be a Churchwoman, with the Prayer-Book and the 
doctrines of the Church of England, and also should 
understand what is the measure of the knowledge and 
capacity of her hearers, so the district visitor should be 
at once a kind and sympathetic friend, should have a 
knowledge of the laws which govern relief, and should 
be familiar with the conditions of the lives and work of 
the poor. So also the rescue worker should not only be 
a woman possessing tact and influence, but she should 
have that special knowledge of the various Homes and 
Penitentiaries which will enable her to place the women 
rightly, and she should have in some degree studied the 
whole question of what is known as the ^ social problem,'' 
its history, as well as its present conditions in other 
countries and in our own. Everywhere what is wanted 
is both special and general knowledge, and the question 
is how to obtain them. 
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There are many ways in which such knowledge may 
be acquired. There are sets of lectures given in various 
places on charitable and social work, organized by a 
joint committee of the National Union of Women 
Workers, the Charity Organization Society, and the 
Women'^s University Settlement ; there are many books 
and pamphlets from which workers can gain useful in- 
formation, and in many places there are trained women- 
Sisters, Deaconesses, or lay workers — who would help a 
woman who is anxious to learn. ^ But better still is it 
to have a period of thorough training in one of the 
Homes and Settlements which already exist in our large 
towns, and which will, it is to be hoped, increase in 
number very considerably. For the present probably 
the opportunities for training suffice because the demand 
is not great. But if the demand should become greater^ 
more facilities will be required. It might well be worth 
considering whether the Church could not provide regular 
training for lay workers as well as for Sisters and 
Deaconesses. Such training should include a thorough 
course of religious instruction, sick-nursing, and district- 
visiting, with lectures on the principles of poor relief, 
and the workers should be trained to teach, and to give 
addresses to Mothers'* Meetings, etc. Such a course as 
this, if taken entirely, would probably entail a residence 
of two years, but a worker who could not afford time or 
money for this might take a shorter course in one year, 

^ A list of books and pamphlets will be f oxind at the end of 
the chapter. 
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or even less time. At the Women^s Foreign Missionary 
Society at Edinburgh, belonging to the Free Church 
of Scotland, there is a system of training, intended 
primarily for Foreign Mission workers and therefore 
suited to their needs. But some such system altered 
for home work might well be adopted and worked 
by the Church of England, for the training of lay 
workers in parishes and the districts of large towns. 
Training Colleges or Homes might be established in 
various parts of England, and might be in some cases 
combined with the existing Deaconesses^ Homes or 
Sisterhoods. It would be well too if certificates were 
granted to those who had passed through the course 
creditably, specifying in which particular branch of the 
work they were most proficient. Among those who 
might prepare themselves for their work in life by 
training such as this are the wives of the clergy. Why 
should not a woman who is going to many a clergyman 
go through a course of training before imdertaking her 
new responsibilities P Not only would she do the work 
which according to general opinion seems to fall to her 
share more thoroughly and more easily if she were 
trained, but she would also be tar better able to guide 
and direct the various Church workers in the parish. 
She could do this both because she would know more, 
and also because as a trained and certificated lay worker 
she would have authority. 

It will of course be said that there is neither time 
nor money for such training. Women, we shall be told. 
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cannot go for a year, or perhaps two years, to a settle- 
ment to learn work which, after all, they are doing very 
fairly well as it is. In this last assertion lies the whole 
point. If people realized that the work is not being 
very fairly well done as it is, that even when bad 
mistakes are not being made, money and time are often 
being wasted, there would not be so much difficulty in 
establishing the necessity for training. And it is one 
of the greatest difficulties of philanthropic work that 
the mistakes which are made are not at once apparent. 
If a woman is a bad housekeeper, her weekly books will 
declare the fact; if she manages her servants badly, 
the discomfort of the house cannot be hidden ; if the 
children are not well trained, disobedience and miscon- 
duct are the certain result. Or if a woman be engaged 
in public work, her mistakes are soon known to her 
colleagues and to the public, and she loses the confidence 
of the electors. But in voluntary philanthropy much 
harm may be done without its being known, at any rate 
for a considerable time. District visitors may go on for 
years seeing their people, and may never learn that the 
house is insanitary, or that the daughter is working in 
a mill or factory under improper conditions. Here the 
mistakes are those of omission, but they are neverthe- 
less mistakes. Or the visitor may be one who believes 
in doles, and administers shillings and relief tickets, and 
although the harm done by this may for a time be 
hidden, yet, in time, the sure harvest of unthriftiness 
and weakness will iney^tably be reaped. And so the 
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workers go on, believing they are serving God and man, 
while all the time mistakes are being made which will 
have dire results, although they may never know of them. 
But if the mistakes were once realized, we should hear 
much less of the lack of time and money for training. 

There is another thing which such training would 
teach, and that is, the value of complete truth and 
accuracy. The untrained worker is often apt to think 
that there is no particular harm in giving a rose- 
coloured view of a case, or in passing over in silence 
certain damaging facts. But it seldom answers; and 
anyone who has had experience of work and of workers 
knows well the harm that is done by such methods, and 
the gain it is to all concerned when it is possible to rely 
entirely on the information which is received. This is 
the reason why, when the police are in sjrmpathy with any 
work that is going on, they are such helpful associates. 

It will perhaps be asked whether there is no room for 
the untrained worker. Certainly there is. Countless 
women of capacity are doing excellent work, because 
by long experience they have trained themselves, and 
have also taken the trouble to learn all they can about 
the subject. And younger women, who have had little 
experience, will do good work if they can find a trained 
woman to work under. All this, of course, applies 
more especially to town work, for in the country the 
difficulties are not so great. Yet even in the country 
there are difficulties, and if the wives of the clergy are 
to deal with them adequately, they should surely have 
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had some special training, and should have some know- 
ledge of the wider questions and problems which beset 
the relations of rich and poor. 

One of the best methods open to a woman of training 
by work is to serve for a time on a public body — a 
Board of Guardians, a School Board, or the like. 
There she will learn business habits, and habits of order, 
she will have to avoid irrelevance, and she will acquire 
that sense of responsibility which comes of working 
before the public, and which is a most useful possession. 
For all kinds of philanthropy some experience of public 
work is invaluable. It is unfortunately true that 
women as yet hardly realize this, nor do they realize 
the great importance of coming forward to serve on 
these public bodies. Local government work is still 
looked at askance by many keen philanthropists, and it 
is often difficult to find women to serve on the Boards 
which are open to them. They do not seem to realize 
that work done by these Boards is, if undertaken in the 
proper spirit, as directly philanthropic as any work can 
be. As the late Dr. Dale of Birmingham said, ^ The 
man who holds municipal or political office is a 
'^ minister of God."" We shall never approach the 
Christian ideal of civil society until all who hold 
municipal, judicial, and poUtical offices recognise the 
social and political order of the nation as a Divine 
institution, and discharge their official duties as ministers 
of God.^ It is in this spirit that women should come 
forward to serve on public Boards. 
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And the need for women is very great. Mrs. Tennant, 
formerly Her Majesty'^s Inspector of Factories, speaking 
at the Brighton Conference of the National Union of 
Women Workers in October, 1900,^ urged this most 
strongly. She spoke of the need which she herself had 
seen for women as sanitary inspectors. ' If the work is 
to be done,** she says, ' not merely effectively, but if it 
is to be done at aU, every Board should have at least 
one woman sanitary inspector. In large places like 
Sheffield, where there is now one woman working, there 
should be, I would suggest, ten women working. I 
know a little of the Sheffield workshops. In many cases 
it will probably be necessary that women should serve 
on the Boards before women inspectors are appointed. 
Perhaps it does not strike men as it does women, that 
women are necessary for this work. No woman of 
judgment or enlightenment, or of the most common 
sympathy, could be five minutes on Boards concerning 
themselves with these matters without realizing that 
women sanitary inspectors are necessary. It is a point 
on which I can speak with knowledge. We have to 
remember that the life of a factory worker or a work- 
shop worker is spent most largely in her factoiy or 
workshop, starting at six in the morning and ending at 
six, or even as late as eight, in the evening ; therefore 
the surroundings of her. working life have far more 
influence upon her condition than can the surroundings 

* See Beport, p. 64. 
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of her home ; and it is important to secure for her a 
healthy, moral life in the factory and in the workshop.^ 
I earnestly hope that it may not be long before 
women are allowed to serve on all public bodies and 
boards concerned with local government, not only 
because of the necessity for women members, but 
because I believe that those Committees and Boards do 
the best work which consist of both men and women. 
It is very commonly thought that it is desirable to put 
women on Boards when there is work to be done which 
only women can do, or which only women can do 
effectively, and that this is the only reason for which the 
presence of women is required. Even this, of course, is 
far from being the case at present ; there are countless 
bodies and Boards which have to deal with women and 
girls as weU as men and boys, on which women are 
allowed to have no place. And on aU such Boards 
there is work to be done which women can do better 
than men, as well as work that men can do better than 
women. But, apart from this, women have qualities 
which differ from those of men, and these qualities 
are useful in the conduct of business. In the intro- 
ductory chapter I spoke of the special qualities of 
women — of their sympathy, their quickness of percep- 
tion, and their ready resource. All these are invaluable 
qualities, but there is yet another, and that is the 
refusal to acknowledge defeat. Constantly a woman 
will not fight, but when she does she fights to the end. 
It is the translation into active life of the power of 
7 
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endurance which, as all acknowledge, women possess in 
a marked degree, and which, in active life, becomes 
persistence and perseverance. Again, girls axe known to 
be more competitive than boys, and the enthusiasm of 
women and their power of self-sacrifice are also matters 
of common knowledge. These qualities have their 
dangers as well as their advantages, and although the 
growing sense of honour which accompanies education 
and responsibility is having a marked effect, with some 
women the desire to win is still known to blunt the 
conscience with regard to the means employed. On a 
mixed Committee, however, the enthusiasm and per- 
sistence of the women is needed to encourage and 
stimulate the men, just as the foresight and reason of 
the men is needed to steady the women. It is by no 
means a question of sentiment, as some say, for men are 
often far more sentimental than women. But it is the 
man'^s instinct to say that, as the means are insufficient, 
the end cannot be achieved, while it is the woman^s 
instinct to say that the end must be achieved, no matter 
what the means may be. If she has her way unchecked, 
disaster sometimes follows ; if the man has his, nothing 
is done. I speak, of coiurse, of the t3^pe8. As men and 
women work together, each will acquire something of 
the qualities of the other which will stimulate and im- 
prove their own; and so, in the end, not only will 
mixed Boards and Committees do better and more 
thorough work, but the men and women who serve on 
them will be the gainers and the better human beings. 
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It is, then, for these reasons, and not only because 
there is special work for them to do, that women 
should come forward to serve on those public Boards 
which admit them, and should seek to obtain admission 
to those which are still closed to them. And for these 
reasons, also, they should not only study their own 
special bit of work, but endeavour to cultivate a sound 
habit of business. ^ While a woman is able to do certain 
things better than a man, she ought to be careful that 
she does other things as well.^ As Mrs. Fawcett says, 
' We do not want the sort of woman who, in the words 
which, I dare say, are familiar to you, thinks that two 
and two may come to five if she cries and bothers 
enough about it ; we want the sort of woman who will 
recognise facts as they are, and who will prepare herself 
by careful and diligent study to do the work thoroughly 
and well which she undertakes.^ 

^ Paper read at the Gonferenoe of the National Union of 
Women Workers, 1900. See Report, p. 60. 
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CHAPTER V 



PROFESSIONS 



npHERE are two objections which are very commonly 
made whenever it is suggested that girls, as well 
as boys, should be trained for professions. First, it is 
said that if, after adopting a profession, they marry, 
they will either give up their work, in which case all 
the time and money spent on learning it will have been 
useless, or they will try to combine the married life 
with the profession, in which case the home duties will 
be neglected. And the second objection is, that it is 
difficult enough as it is to find work for men, and that 
if women enter the field as well, the difficulties will be 
stiU greater. 

Now, it is no use denying that there is some force in 
the first objection. The double future which practically 
lies before most women in their youth cannot but have 
an effect upon them. When a man adopts a profession, 
he knows that he is entering on it for life, and that if 
he does not work he will want; but the woman who 
adopts a profession does it often with a half-conscious 
sense that at any time it may be ended by marriage. 
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When she is keen about any special subject — teaching 
or art, for instance — this prospect has but little effect, 
nor does it much matter when she is actually obliged to 
earn her own living as soon as she grows up ; but when 
she has no special bent, and when the problem of how to 
support herself is only likely to occur at her father^s 
death, then the possibility of a marriage which will 
solve all the difficulties often prevents her from desiring 
to enter a profession, and her parents from urging her 
to do so. What is the good, they say, of all the train- 
ing and expense and effort, if the profession is to be 
given up in a few years? The reasoning sounds 
plausible, but there are two things to be said. One is 
that no good work or good training is ever wasted, 
and that, even if the woman gives up her profession, 
she will be the better fitted for life by having had it. 
The habits of application, of concentration and of 
regularity which professional training requires will 
never be out of place in any kind of life, and women 
will be the more capable of doing, not only their own 
particular kind of work, but all work, better for the 
experience they have passed through. It is simply a 
continuation of their education, which now very un- 
reasonably often ends at eighteen. And the other 
answer is that we have to consider the numerous cases 
of women who are left at their father's death unmarried 
and unprovided for, too poor to live in any comfort, 
and without any special aptitude or training. These 
form the army of incapables who besiege the registry 
offices and employment biureaus, and for whom no 
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remunerative work can be found. The misery of 
women who have to support themselves for the first 
time in middle life is often extreme, and it is infinitely 
greater than the loss to the parents of the girPs society 
at home, or than the temporary inconvenience which 
it may have caused them to find money enough for her 
professional education. 

But, then, it is often urged that women do not give 
up their professions when they marry, but, on the 
contrary, keep to them, and that thus the home life 
is injured. No doubt women do, in some cases, keep 
to their professions, and, so far as we know, where 
it occurs the consequences are not what have been 
prophesied. When a woman has no children, or only 
one or two, she may, and often does, find it possible to 
fulfil both sets of duties. A good many women doctors 
have married, and have had children, and they have 
succeeded in combining the professional and domestic 
life. Literature and the higher branches of journalism 
also are quite compatible with the home duties. Never- 
theless, the professional woman who thinks of mcuriage 
ought to face the fact that she will probably have to 
choose between the two lives, and that if she chooses 
marriage it will mean giving up her profession. And 
experience shows that this is what constantly occurs. 
But that she will be the better fitted for marriage by 
having Uved a busy, hard-working life, instead of an 
idle one, surely admits of no doubt whatever. The 
uncertainty caused by the double future which is nowa- 
days open to women, therefore, while its force should 
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be recognised, is not a real objection, or one which 
should be allowed any great influence. 

But the other objection, that women by entering 
professions will oust men, is one which has an even 
more far-reaching effect. In one sense it is true, in 
another it is utterly false. It is true in the immediate 
sense. If there were no women to do a particular piece 
of work, it would either remain undone, or be done by 
men. Much work does remain undone for want of a 
woman to do it; some kinds of sanitary inspection, 
some kinds of factory inspection, some sorts of medical 
work — ^in short, much of the work which affects women, 
is of this nature. As has been stated, for instance, by 
the Health Committee of the Birmingham Corporation, 
^ There is a great deal of sanitcuy work which, if it is 
to be done at all, must be done by women.** And the 
same applies to many other branches of work in which 
women can deal with women better than men can. 
But, then, there undoubtedly is other work which, if it 
were not done by a woman, would be done by a man, 
and in this case is it fair to oust the man ? There 
are only two ways in which women will succeed in 
ousting men from any particular post : they may do so 
either by executing the work better, or by doing it 
cheaper. There is no system of protection for women's 
work, nor does anyone propose that there should be 
one. The woman simply asks to have a fair field and 
no favour, to be allowed to offer her work, whatever it 
may be, for the approval of the public. If her work 
meets a special need, or if she does it better than a 
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man, then she will be employed by the public; and 
why should the public be deprived of the best article 
or the article it wants just because it is expedient to 
employ men ? If an individual happens to write in a 
way which pleases readers, editors will employ that in- 
dividual without regarding the question of sex. The 
public has a right to the best work it can get, and 
women should be free to offer their work for its accept- 
ance. On the other hand, if the woman'^s work be not 
approved, she will simply not be employed, and she will 
have to find other work of a different nature by which 
she may live. But, say the objectors, a man has a 
family to support, and a woman has not. This is not 
invariably true, for some men die and leave their 
widows to provide for their families. But besides this, 
a woman frequently has other relatives dependent on 
her, and in any case she has to save for the time when 
she is ill or superannuated, while the man who has 
brought up a family may look to his children for support. 
There are a very large number of single women in 
England who have little or no private means, and unless 
they are to be supported by grants from the State — 
which not even the most ardent opponent of women'^s 
labour has yet ventured seriously to propose — they must 
support themselves ; and to do this they must work, and 
for work trades and professions must be open to them. 

But, as a matter of fact, if women do a certain bit of 
work better than men, or if they are found for any 
reason to be more suitable workers, it only means that 
other work will be open to the men. It is not true 
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that there is only a certain amount of work to be done, 
as some people seem to imagine, and that if it is done 
by one set of people there will be none for others. 
If women were better off, they would require more 
commodities, and to supply these commodities more 
workers would be required, and so on. As Mrs. Bosan- 
quet says in discussing this matter, ^ How, if this theory 
were true, can it happen that the work which only 
employed ten millions of people in England a century 
ago now employs over thirty millions ? According to 
the theory, two-thirds of our population should be out 
of work. The answer is, of course, that the increase of 
population has in itself made more work to be done ; 
every new worker who has come upon the scene has 
needed to be fed, clothed and housed, and has therefore 
given employment to many of his fellow-workers.''^ 
Work makes riches, and the work of women is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Idleness is the one thing which 
benefits neither the individual nor the community. 

But then, women are often employed instead of men 
because they work more cheaply than men, and not 
because they work better. Is it right that they should 
undersell men, and so pull down wages ? 

Certainly not ; but, as a matter of fact, women are 
not always doing the same work as men. Their work is 
often inferior in quality or in quantity. If so, it is, of 
course, right that they should be paid at a lower rate. 
Where this is not the case, women should properly be 
paid the same wages as men ; whenever the work is 

1 * Rich and Poor,' p. 163. 
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equal, the wages should be equal also. Women do not 
wish to work for lower wages than men, but the diffi- 
culty is that, owing to the stress of competition, they 
are forced to take what they can get. And the remedy 
for the imderselling of men by women is not to keep 
them out of the trades and professions which are now 
open to them, but to open more. 

We find that when women are doing the same work 
as men for less remuneration, it is due mainly to three 
causes: 

1. Because there are as yet comparatively few occupa- 
tions open to women, and because men often oppose the 
employment of women even in some of the occupations 
which are open to them. 

2. Because women are slow to combine and to support 
each other in the demand for higher wages. 

3. Because of the popular opinion that women need 
less than men. 

No doubt all these have their effect, but it is com- 
paratively useless to try and remove the two last until 
the first has been set right, or to preach that women 
need higher wages and should combine to demand them 
until it is possible for them to obtain them. For what 
is the reason why women are crowded into a few occupa- 
tions ? It is because they are at present excluded by 
rule or by tradition from the more highly paid pro- 
fessions or branches of professions and posts, and that 
therefore women of first-class ability can only get posts 
which carry with them comparatively low salari^. A 
man of iirst-class ability has open to him the highest 
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positions in all the professions, in trade, and in great 
business organizations of all sorts, and he can therefore 
command his price. But although a woman can in 
some professions, as in that of letters or in the drama, 
hold her own with men, she is still debarred from many 
others by rule, prejudice, or sometimes by her own want 
of enterprise. In some cases, as in the medical profes- 
sion, the opposition is just passing away. It is becoming 
evident that if women succeed as doctors, as they are 
undoubtedly doing, it can only be because there is a 
demand for them ; for the public will not employ bad 
doctors out of charity, or even from a desire for the 
advancement of women. Nor is there, from the point 
of view of propriety, anything to be said against the 
medical profession for women which could not be said 
with still more force against the nursing profession. Sir 
Thomas Smith, F.R.C.S., speaking at the annual meeting 
of the School of Medicine for Women in 1900, made a 
most interesting statement as to his change of opinion 
in this matter. He said that in former years he had 
objected to women surgeons, and had once even gone so 
far as to refuse to meet one in consultation. But he 
had been led to change his views, and was now an 
advocate for them on these grounds: first, because of 
the smallness of their hands ; secondly, because of their 
ready resource ; and thirdly, because of their familiarity 
with the use of the needle and thread. 

But it is needful, if women are not to undersell men, 
that they should adopt yet more professions or branches 
of professions and trades, so that a really capable 
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woman should be able to choose what shall be her 
occupation. 

Why, for instance, should women not be employed 
in the higher branches of the Civil Service, and far 
more largely than they are as accountants ? If many 
women qualified for this profession, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants could not long continue to dose 
its doors to them. There are already a few women archi- 
tects ; why should not there be more ? Or why should 
women not take the more responsible posts in business 
or in journalism? Again, there are many openings 
for educated women as managers of steam laundries. 
At present complaints against laundries are frequent 
and various. In many cases the hours are too long and 
the conditions insanitary, the tone of the workers is low, 
and the washing very poorly done. There would seem 
to be great scope here for really educated and capable 
women.^ Or, again, there seems to be arising a real 
need for competent women to act as managers of 
factories which employ women and girls. In this case 
a woman would have to learn the work, and to go 
through the mill herself. But a really capable woman 
-with good health will have little difficulty in this, and 
as manager of a factory she would have a post of great 
interest, great responsibility, and very fair emoluments.' 

^ A certain number of women are already employed as 
managers of steam laundries, but so far educated women do 
not seem to have taken any great advantage of the openings. 

* There is now one woman stockbroker, and it would be well 
if there were more, for women, with small amounts to invest, 
would often consult a woman when they will not consult a man 
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Women are already prospering as gardeners, and , 
greater advantages will probably in the future be taken 
of openings which already exist. A new experiment is 
being tried now which has good promise of success. It 
is intended that several women, who have each qualified 
in some branch of gardening, should live together in 
the suburbs, and undertake the laying out and super- 
vision of flower and vegetable gardens, conservatories, 
and so on. By this means women may earn a good 
livelihood, and the artistic beauty of suburban gardens 
will be very considerably increased. As chemists, too, 
women might do more work than they do at present. 
They are well fitted for dispensers, and, if they will 
qualify, can obtain work either as managers of their 
own shops or as analytical chemists. Comparatively 
few women have taken up the work, but if, as seems 
possible, managers of factories should take to employing 
analytical chemists for the improvement of their trade, 
women might well hold some of the posts. There is, 
we believe, plenty of room for development and inven- 
tion in this work in England. Again, as booksellers 
women would do well, and in the bookbinding trade 
they are already making their way, although with some 
opposition. 

I have no desire to enter into the vexed question of 
the comparative abilities of men and women; it is a 
point on which those who live at the end of the present 

stockbroker ; but as the Stock Exchange is at present not open 
to women, it is difficult for them to carry on the basineas satis- 
factorily. 
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century will know more than we do. All that can be 
asked is that women should have the opportunity to 
exercise and develop their powers, and that the public 
should be the judge whether those powers are sufficiently 
great to justify the emplo3rment of women. If they are, 
and if women can command occupation in the higher 
branches of the professions, the difficulties as to the 
salaries of women will cease to be as acute as they are now. 
The same holds good of trades. The opposition to 
women which exists in certain trades is very short- 
sighted, because it is only by admitting women to all 
the trades for which they are fitted, and by furthering 
their admission into trade unions, that we can stop the 
present overcrowding in a few trades, and the low wages 
of women. It is no doubt true that on all subjects 
connected with labour women are still much in need of 
education, that in all classes they show a disposition to 
consider the question from their own individual point 
of view, and that thus they are often led to undersell 
each other. As I have tried to show, this is largely the 
result of the present conditions of women^s labour ; but 
when all allowance has been made for this, it must be 
admitted that women still have much to learn as to the 
selfishness of underselling. The men have learnt it, and 
the women must do so. In ^The Standard of Life^ 
Mrs. Bosanquet narrates^ how certain employers adver- 
tised for a woman to take a situation at a salary which 
was named. Three were selected and interviewed. All, 
apparentiy, were suitable, and it occurred to the em- 

1 ' The Standard of Life/ p. 45. 
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ployers that they might lower the salary. * Number one 
was summoned again, and offered the post if she would 
take it at a lower salary. She had no time to consult 
the others or to think it over ; but she had a definite 
standard of what women ought to receive in order to 
live an efficient live, and she refused the offer. Number 
two was summoned, and returned triumphant ; she had 
a lower standard, and had accepted the lower salary, 
and had thereby done her share towards lowering the 
standard for other women. There was, of course, no 
reason why any of the three should have taken the lower 
salary, if they had all had the same standard ; but they 
had not, and, in consequence, the rate of wages in that 
particular post was lowered."* 

In the matter of underselling the women who wish to 
make a little pocket-money are great offenders. In all 
classes they will do work at a low rate because they can 
afford to do so, forgetting that by their action they are 
compelling other women to work for the same low pay, 
and that it is a pay on which they cannot subsist. 
There are journalists who work for a low rate of pay, 
just as there are poor women who take in needlework at 
a cheaper rate than their fellows, and they are alike 
making life more difficult for other women. Grinding 
need may excuse such a course, but many of the women 
who do it are only desirous of adding to their already 
sufficient incomes. 

It is curious to compare the indifference of women in 
this matter with their kindness to each other when 
sickness or sorrow is in question. It is not selfishness 
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in most cases which leads them to midersell, but want of 
knowledge and of thought. Consequently, it is probable 
that when women have once realized the great cohesion 
there is between all classes and individuals, they will 
cease to undersell each other, for they will understand 
that the action of each person affects the whole mass ; 
that if anything is obtained below its value, somebody 
must pay ; and that if injustice is done, somebody must 
suffer. And when they understand this, the natural 
kindliness and unselfishness of women will assert itself. 

On the other hand, there is no truth in the conten- 
tion that rich people should not work for money at all, 
but should leave paid work to those who have to earn 
their living. So long as women work for the proper 
wages, so long they have a right to sell their work. 
The public ought to have the best article, and if women 
can supply the demand, the question whether they are 
rich or poor should not be considered. What is* wrong 
is that the well-to-do person should bribe the employer, 
either by working for nothing or for too little. So long 
as this is not done, so long is it right that the person 
who can supply what is wanted should do so. 

The whole question of professions is still one of con- 
siderable difficulty to women. They are on their trial, 
and everyone of them knows it. In the teaching pro- 
fession their position is well assured, in the medical 
profession it is becoming so; but in others they are 
met by doubt and suspicion, and their failure does not 
affect themselves alone. For a man, failure is simply 
8 
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his own failure ; if a woman fails, people say. * Women 
are no use.^ This is almost inevitable mitil the transi- 
tion period is over, and mitil it has been ascertained 
what are women^s powers. Meanwhile, the more new 
openings that can be made for women, the sooner shall 
we pass through the period of doubt and suspicion on 
the one side, and of self-assertion and self-consciousness 
on the other. It is stimulating to women in one sense 
to feel that they are pioneers, and many a woman who 
is inaugurating a new profession is encouraged and 
strengthened by the knowledge that, not only her own 
advantage, but that of women generally, will be insured 
by her success. Yet there is the other side also. To 
get on in a profession is hard work in any case ; it is 
doubly hard if there is added the knowledge that 
failure wiU mean a set-back to the whole develop- 
ment of women^s work. If a woman fails to write 
well, or sing well, or act well, or teach well, the in- 
ference drawn is simply that she is incapable, not that 
women should not be singers, or actors, or writers, or 
schoolmistresses. But if a woman-doctor makes a 
mistake, or a woman-inspector gets into trouble, it is 
at once said that women should not be doctors or 
inspectors. Hard work, courage, and wisdom on the 
part of the women, and patience and wide-mindedness 
on the part of the public, are the only remedies for 
this state of things, and the more they are developed, 
the sooner shall we discover what is the true place of 
women in the world. 



CHAPTER VI 

BECREATION 

TT has been said that whatever recreation fits a man 
for his work is right, and whatever unfite him for 
it is wrong. Recreation is like time : there are those 
who have too much, and those who have too little ; but 
just the right amount seems to fall to the lot of very 
few. If the work to be done is to be of the best 
quality, there is no doubt that recreation of some sort 
is required ; and it is equally true that if recreation is 
really to be enjoyed, work is essential. A man of leisure 
once saw a hard-worked friend starting for his hoUday. 
* Look at him,^ he said ; ^ how he^s enjoying himself ! I 
have a holiday all the year round, and don^t enjoy 
myself a bit.^ There is no doubt that the person who 
wishes to enjoy recreation must first know what it 
means to work ; and that those who, like many women, 
have a holiday all the year round, know but little of 
the pleasure that can be got out of either work or play. 
Now, recreation may be of many kinds ; it varies with 
the individual, it varies with age, and what is recreation 
to one person is often hard or wearisome work to 
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another. There are people who after a severe day^'s 
work are rested by going out to dinner, and there are 
those to whom it is only an additional fatigue. There 
are people who are rested by reading a novel — a good 
one if it can be obtained, but at any rate a novel — 
just as there are many who look upon the perusal of 
even the best novel as a bit of unpleasing work. Many 
people are refreshed by the hardest physical exercise, 
while others think that a satisfactory rest is only to be 
attained by lying under a tree without a book. It is 
the ideal of some to get on to the top of the Alps, 
others have been known to have neuralgia in the 
healthiest parts of Switzerland and to lose it in a town 
on the plains of Lombardy. Only one thing is necessary 
to recreation, and that is not to be bored. *When 
I^m bored, I'^m ilV said an eminent statesman ; and it 
is a well-known fact that boredom does actually depress 
the vitality, while pleasurable recreation stimulates it. 

Bi^ if recreation, and suitable recreation, is essential 
to health and vigour, it is desirable to have as many 
forms of it as possible, so that if one fails there may 
be others to fall back upon. As we advance in years, 
the recreations of youth become impossible or lose their 
power of amusement, and in middle age people often 
find themselves with little power of real enjoyment. 
Now this is a great mistake. The power of enjoyment 
ought never to be lost : the things we enjoy may vary, 
but the power to enjoy ought to be retained. It is 
necessary, therefore, to multiply as much as possible our 
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forms of enjo3rment, so that we may not really be 
dependent on any one of them. And it is for this 
reason that the great prevalence of games of all sorts 
in the present day has its drawbacks, as well as its 
advantages. The advantages are manifest, especially in 
the case of women; for not only do games increase 
physical health and strength, but they develop the 
sense of fair-play, of honour, and of good-fellowship, 
in which women are still said to be deficient. Yet the 
complete absorption in games which besets some women 
has its drawbacks, because it prevents them from de- 
veloping other forms of recreation, possibly more old- 
fashioned, such as drawing, working, or even reading. 
For these physical strength is not essential, and in the 
lives of most women there come periods when the 
bodily vigour is low, and in any case they have to look 
forward to middle and old age. It is well not to be 
so absorbed by the athletic side of recreation in the 
years when it is possible as to make no preparation for 
the years when it must stop. 

And there is another disadvantage in the present 
prevalence of games : it is the incessant talk about 
them. Young women now talk athletic shop as much 
as do young men, and they talk not only of the games 
they have played and can play, but of all other games 
as well. This has a twofold disadvantage: it makes 
them dull, and it takes away from men the inducement 
which formerly existed to talk sometimes of other 
subjects. In the days when women talked of other 
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things besides games, there was some reason for the 
men to do likewise. Now there is none, and the result 
is that a certain number of people will enter middle life 
capable of talking little else besides athletic shop, than 
which few prospects can be drearier. 

We shall no doubt be told that, although many of 
the games which please in youth cease to do so in 
middle cige, there is one which does not, and that is golf. 
This is true, and many people who have ceased to desire 
very vigorous exercise may well be grateful for golf. 
Yet even this game has its snares, for it sometimes 
absorbs its devotees to such an extent that they abandon 
all other pursuits — even travel — for its sake. Men do 
so more than women, which is probably not because 
women are saner, but because a man can induce his wife 
to remain for weeks at a golf-links, even if she is no 
player, while the woman would get small encourage- 
ment for such a proposal from a non-golfing husband. 

And, besides the games, there is bicycling and there 
is walking. The great development of bicycling has 
been well-nigh an unmixed boon to mankind. It pro- 
vides a means of air and exercise for the dwellers in 
towns, it enables people to see distant friends and 
scenes, and it has been a more potent factor than per- 
haps any one other thing in the development of women. 
But it really seems in some cases to have almost de- 
stroyed the power of walking. Now, really to enjoy the 
country it is necessary to walk. Ardent cyclists deny 
this, and point out that they can cover miles where the 
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walker covers furlongs, and that the extent of country 
they see is not to be compared with the circumscribed 
limit of even a long walk. That is quite true. It is 
also true of an express train, with the difference that in 
the train the steering is done by somebody else and the 
passenger can look out of the window. To know the 
country, it is necessary to leave the high-road and take 
to the fields and woods and lanes, and to have the 
power of pausing at will to observe and admire. It 
was said once of a great lover of the country that she 
could see more in six inches of hedgerow than most 
people could in a whole countryside. And the love of 
the country and country sights and sounds which is 
produced by such quiet, watchful observation is just 
that quality which is helpful as age comes on and the 
power of active exertion lessens. ^There^s night and 
day, brother, both sweet things ; sun, moon and stars, 
brother, all sweet things, likewise a wind on the heath."*^ 
Nature never fails those who have learnt to rely on her, 
but she requires knowing first. And with this know- 
ledge comes an ever-increasing interest and delight in 
all the active pursuits connected with nature, and chiefly 
in all forms of agriculture and gardening. ^ These are 
not hindered by .any extent of old age, and seem to me 
to approach nearest to the ideal wise man^s life. For 
he has to deal with the earth, which never refuses 
its obedience, nor ever returns what it has received 
without usury — sometimes, indeed, with less, but gener- 

1 BorroVs * Lavengro/ chapter xxv., p. ] 16. 
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ally with greater interest. For my part, however, it is 
not merely the thing produced, but the earth^s own 
force and natural productiveness that delight me. For 
having received in her bosom the seed scattered broad- 
cast upon it, softened and broken up, she first keeps it 
concealed therein . . . next, when it has been warmed 
by her heat and close pi^essure, she splits it open and 
draws from it the greenery of the blade. . . . Nor is 
it only in cornfields and meadows and vineyards and 
plantations that a farmer^s life is made cheerful. There 
are the garden and the orchard, the feeding of sheep, 
the swarms of bees, endless varieties of flowers.**^ As a 
recreation for middle life and old age, gardening is un- 
equalled, and we need not be ashamed of following in 
the footsteps of Cicero. 

The one recreation which is desirable for all men is 
that of reading, and certainly, if we look at the multi- 
plicity of cheap books which now stock the shops and 
bookstalls, it would seem as if every human being in 
England were a bom reader. Nevertheless, there are 
still many who look upon books as strange monsters 
which must be treated with respect, or as things of which 
a certain number ought to be got through in a year. 
There are people, no doubt, who cannot read, who 
seem physically incapable of getting through a book ; 
and there are, on the other hand, the bom readers, who 
seem to know the contents of a book by looking at the 

^ ' Two E88a3rs on Old Age and Friendship.' Translated from 
the Latin of Cicero by £. S. Shuckburgh. P. 75 et seq. 
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back of it, and to whom, short of blindness or a desert 
island) life without books is inconceivable. But between 
these two are countless persons, most of whom could, 
if they wished it, make reading a real recreation and 
pleasurable occupation. Books should be looked upon 
as we look upon persons, as each possessing a separate 
individuality and each able to give us information or 
amusement. And in one way books have an inestimable 
advantage. They cannot assert themselves ; they can- 
not appear at inconvenient moments, and insist on 
being attended to. Books are the most generous and 
unexacting of companions. 

That this is not the general opinion, however, is 
proved by the way in which people will listen to 
lectures on subjects in which they are interested, and 
will never think of trying to obtain any information 
from books. This is partly, of course, because of diffi- 
culties often made by parents about buying books for 
their daughters, but it is also because it is always more 
trouble to read and think about a subject than it is to 
go and hear what somebody has to say. The lecturer 
may be attractive, the matter easy to lay hold of, and 
there is generally some discussion afterwards among the 
hearers. The result is that people go away with a 
certain amount of information which they have obtained 
with no trouble and next to no expense, but which they 
do not proceed to follow up in any way whatever, and 
which therefore in time entirely disappears. Lectures 
and addresses are most useful things, and often awaken 
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new interests and start new ideas. But they are only 
the means to an end, and not an end in themselves ; 
and if they are to do any good, it is really necessary to 
read. And why should people fear the trouble it will 
give them to learn really to read any more than they 
fear the trouble it wiU give them to learn a game? There 
are peoplejwho hate all games, just as there are people 
who cannot get through a book ; but there are many 
more who, if they took the trouble to learn, would find 
both games and readinga very pleasant form of recreation. 
Of course, the great thing is to read intelligently, 
because the subject of the book is interesting, not 
because it is a duty. The young lady who promised to 
spend half an hour daily in self-improvement and was 
found reading an encyclopaedia of the year 1820, though 
her task may have been useful as self-discipline, was not 
learning to like reading. If people would find out what 
subjects interest them, and then read books about those 
subjects, they would learn to realize the truth of 
Mr. Balfour^s dictum that * whatever else life may be, 
so long as we have good health and a good library, it 
can hardly be duU."^ Bacon says that we should read 
^ not to contradict and refute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk or discourse, but to weigh 
and consider.** Which is excellent advice, especially for 
women. But a good many books have been written 
since Bacon'^s time, which, had he known of them, might 
have induced him to add ' and for recreation and re- 
freshment ^ to his list. 
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Certainly if in Bacon^s time people read in order to 
* find talk and discourse,^ they do so tenfold more now. 
And it is hardly a thing altogether to be blamed, for 
although to read only to find talk may be reprehensible 
so far as reading is concerned, the talk it produces is often 
better worth hearing than on other subjects. Talking 
is a form of recreation common to nearly all, and to 
some it even becomes an occupation. Yet it is curious 
to notice the difference of opinion there is upon this 
subject. Some people would say that to talk well is 
only less important than to live well, while to others 
talking is merely a synonym for waste of time. But, 
putting aside, of course, all forms of bad talk, scapdal, 
and the like, it is difficult to see why talking is any 
more reprehensible than any other form of recreation. 
If talking is one of the things which fits people better 
for work, then by all means let them talk — talk well, if 
they can, but in any case talk. With the young in 
most cases talking is a necessity. Perhaps the middle- 
aged and the old are apt to forget that talking is the 
means whereby in youth the wits are sharpened and 
opinions are formed. To those who are growing up 
with an increasing sense of intellectual energy and 
vigour, talking is as necessary as are games to those 
who are developing physical energy. It is simply a 
healthy manifestation of life. But this kind of talk 
belongs to youth ; in later years people talk, as a rule, 
not so much for instruction or to develop their powers 
as for amusement. And here people at once begin to 
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differ. Just as an ardent fisherman will flog a river 
contentedly without result for a whole day, while others 
are only satisfied if they land one or two salmon, or at 
least catch a basketful of small trout, so some talkers 
are bored without fresh lights on life or epigrams, while 
others go on happily on the thinnest possible fare. 
Of course, a good deal depends on the subject. There 
are the obvious and uninspiring ones which are allotted, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to the two sexes: — money 
and wine to the men, households and dress to the 
women ; and there are others which are fairly common. 
There is, for instance, the ever-recurring subject of 
other people. It is a difficult one to manage rightly. It 
is easy to be dull, and it is easy to be ill-natured, but 
to discuss one^s acquaintances and friends, and to be 
neither, is a hard task. It can be done, no doubt, and 
done brilliantly, but people are apt to fall, on the one 
hand, into dismal abysses of dulness, catalogues of whom 
they have met, and where and when, what relation they 
all were to each other and the like ; or else into possibly 
clever and generally ill-natured personal comments 
which, except in the hands of the very few, only resemble 
photographs which are out of focus. 

For some kinds of conversation, knowledge is not 
essential, and some most refreshing and exhilarating 
talks have been known to occur between persons who 
were almost wholly ignorant of the subject they were 
discussing. We remember once having heard a great 
statesman €uid a great divine conversing about the 
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limits of space and the courses of the stars with a 
wealth of brilliant conjecture and assertion which 
delighted the listeners, but which would not have been 
forthcoming had either of the speakers known more than 
the rudiments of the subject. The requisites for good 
conversation are general Intelligence, rapid perception, 
ready illustration, well-chosen words and unselfishness ; 
and if anyone is possessed of these qualities, and can 
find others who possess them also, then ^ whatever else 
life may be, it can never be dull.'* 

General conversation is, it would seem, less well 
understood in England than elsewhere. It really 
appears to be thought ill-mannered. Many people 
must know the despair with which, just as an agreeable 
conversation has begun among two or three at a dinner- 
table, they hear their neighbour interpose in a low 
voice with a remark about the weather or the un- 
punictuality of trains. As Mrs. Gaskell says in her 
charming essay, ^ Company Manners,^ ^ You do not go 
into society to exchange secrets with your intimate 
friends ; you go to render yourselves agreeable to every- 
one present, and to help all to pass a happy evening.** 
Women are peculiarly well fitted for general talk, for 
even when they cannot— or think they cannot — take a 
leading part, their quickness of perception makes them 
good listeners ; and in general conversation an appre- 
ciative listener, who can come in occasionally, like the 
wind instruments in an orchestra, is quite as essential 
as a good talker. But people still seem to prefer a 
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series of tite-a-tites^ which oertamly have their own 
merits, but which, except with a very few people, rarely 
possess the peculiarly stimulating and invigorating effect 
which is produced by good general conversation. 

There is one difficulty with regard to recreation 
which has come into prominence during the last few 
years, and that is the question of the observance of 
Sunday. It cannot be denied that in various ways the 
old idea of Sunday has very largely disappeared. The 
rules against work or amusement which bound even the 
less religious of our forefathers have more or less given 
way, and there is at present no really logical idea of 
what Sunday ought to be. In old days it was often 
dull and oramped — it was a fast, and not a feast — ^and 
in consequence it was often disliked. Now there is a 
growing tendency to make it into little more than a 
material feast — a day only of enjoyment and amuse- 
ment. Those who are working hard six days a week 
must, it is said, rest and enjoy themselves on one day, 
and why should it be wrong to do on Sunday what it 
is right to do on Saturday? And if it is right to 
skate or play tennis or chess or billiards on Sunday, 
why is it wrong to play cards ? * Of course,^ people 
continue, ^ we know that there is a feeling against cards 
which does not exist about other games; but it is 
merely a prejudice, founded on nothing reasonable, and 
therefore should not be heeded.** And, accordingly, 
card-playing on Sunday, like other forms of amuse- 
ment, is greatly on the increase, and now goes on in 
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houses where twenty years ago the mildest games of 
draughts would have been forbidden. 

It is not easy to meet these assertions, or to lay down 
any broad and definite rule. The old hard-and-fast 
rules have all been broken and cast away, perhaps 
rightly, and it is only by really entering into the spirit 
of Sunday that it is possible to make new ones. It is 
probably no worse to play cards than it is habitually to 
spend a great part of Sunday in bed, or to employ it in 
reading the Share lists, or in eating a larger dinner 
than usual. All these things appeal to difierent classes 
of people, and so far as they are allowed to interfere 
with what is the great object of Sunday, so fiur they 
are wrong, and no amount of argument and explanation 
can make them right. For it is clear that Sunday is a 
day part of which is to be spent in the worship of 
Almighty Gkxl, and that if a Sunday is not so spent, 
then the strength and refreshment is missed which 
otherwise would have been carried on into the week, 
and would have lightened its worries and its work. 
This strength and refreshment come from passing a 
period of time in forgetfulness of worldly cares and 
amusements, and in meditation on the things belonging 
to the invisible world. And it would seem not only 
that certain hours on Sunday should be set aside for 
such meditation and worship, but that the atmosphere 
during the rest of the day should be in harmony with 
them, and that no occupations should be engaged in 
which are so engrossing as to pursue those who take 
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part in them with haunting and absorbing thoughts 
into the very presence of Gh)d. 

And, then, it must be remembered that as Sunday is 
to be a day of rest for all, it follows that, so £bu: as is 
possible, the rest of one person should not involve the 
work of another. It is, unfortunately, inevitable at 
present that the rest and recreation of some people 
should involve the work of others. The multitudes of 
our large towns must, if possible, get away mto fresher 
air and more peaceful surroundings, and this cannot be 
done without work on the part of those who have to 
manage the transit or make arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the travellers. Here it is only very careful 
oiganization that can help, but much may be done by 
those in command to insure to those who are forced to 
work leisure for rest and worship. And in the case of 
the individual there are countless ways in which, by a 
little exercise of thought and self-denial, things can be 
avoided which will give trouble and work to others, and 
rest can be assured to them also. 

Thirdly, all those things should be avoided which 
may give reasonable cause of offence to others; and 
here, of course, the difficulty lies in the interpretation of 
the word ^ reasonable.'* People formerly thought, and 
perhaps some think still, that to sew on a button or 
mend a torn gown on Sunday was wrong. But this 
idea is based on a total misunderstanding of the idea of 
the Christian Sunday, and on a nant>w interpretation 
of the Jewish law. And it is to be carefully distin- 
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guished from the objection, for instance, to cards on 
Sunday, which is based on the theory that Sunday ought 
to be different from other days. The one was an un- 
reasonable idea, founded on error ; the other is a con- 
viction deserving, at any rate, of respect. And because 
people have rightly rejected the idea that it is wicked 
to do a piece of work if emergency arises, it does not 
follow that they will be equally well advised in doing 
away with all the rules which separate Sundays from 
other days. The two things stand on a different level, 
and are not to be compared. Theirefore, while it may 
be that all these new Simday occupations are not in 
themselves wrong, it is well to remember that there are 
many who may be misled by any laxity in this matter 
into taking a still laxer view themselves, and may in the 
end drift away entirely from religion. TTiose who feel 
that the religious idea of Sunday is paramount in their 
own minds may no doubt take part in very secular enjoy- 
ments harmlessly, but those s€mie secular enjo3rment8 
may so lay hold of other individuals who have no very 
deep sense of religion that they may destroy even the 
slight knowledge of good which they possess. And if 
so, it is difficult to see how those who have encouraged 
the Icodty are to escape the condemnation pronounced 
on him who maketh his brother to offend. 

It may be said that this is not a matter specially 

affecting women, but that it concerns all. Nevertheless, 

in a matter of this kind women have great influence ; 

they can, by bringing up their children with the right 

9 
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ideal of Sanday, insure that wlien they giow ap they 
shall at any rate ondentaiid what Sunday may be; and 
they can, by fimnnlatnig far themselves a definite con- 
ception of Sunday and acting upaa it, ccmsidenibly 
afiect the opinion of those with whom they come in 
contact. Hie whole subject wants amsideration, for it 
has hitherto been treated with fiur too great indifference, 
and things have accordingly been allowed to drift. 
Women who possess both strong persmal religicm and 
common-sense can, if they dioose, confront and solve 
the difficulties, and can place before people a new 
theory of Sunday observance which shall insure rest 
and recreation pxni also confonn to the Christian ideaL 



CHAPTER VII 



FRIENDSHIP 



* ]V1^^^ ^P y^^^ minds to this. Virtue (without 
which fiiendship is impossible) is first, but next 
to it, and to it alone, the greatest of all things is 
friendship/^ Now, although it is true that these words 
were written about men, it is obvious that since the 
relation exists also amongst women, what is said 
generally about friendship applies to them. People 
sometimes speak as if friendship between women were 
a new thing, and it may be that owing to the facilities 
for meeting many and diiferent kinds of people, to the 
greater freedom of women, and to the later age of 
marriage, friendships between women are more common 
than they were ; but that they always existed there can 
be little doubt. Certainly in the eighteenth century 
there were many instances of them, and it is curious to 
notice the combination of strong expressions of affection 
with the very ceremonious address in use at the time. 
Mrs. Thrale and Miss Bumey, for instance, wrote to 

^ Two essays on Old Age and Friendship, translated from 
the Latin of Cicero by E. S. Shaokborgh, p. 810. 
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each other constantly as ^ Dearest Madam,^ or ^ Dearest 
Bumey,^ and Richardson seldom allows Miss Howe and 
Clarissa to call each other by their Christian names. 
Yet in all their letters they use the warmest expressions 
of love, and she would be an exacting friend who was 
dissatisfied with Mrs. Thrale^s words : ^ Adieu, deajest, 
loveliest Bumey. Write to me kindly, think of me 
partially, come to me willingly, and dream of me if 
you will; for I am, as you well know, ever yours, 
H. L. T.' 

Capacity for friendship varies like capacity for love, 
although this is a fact which some people are slow to 
recognise. It has been said that while men and women 
are quite ready to admit that they are not great artists, 
or great musicians, or great poets, they do not like to 
believe that they cannot experience in its fullest sense 
the height and depth of the passion of love. And 
therefore when it is presented to them, as it was, for 
instance in the ^Browning Love Letters,^ in its most 
ideal form, they are apt to cavil and criticise and talk 
of exaggeration and unreality. The fact is that there 
are people who have little capacity for love, just as 
there are people with little capacity for other things ; 
but this does not prove that the greater capacity is 
exaggerated or unreal. And, like other powers, it can 
be cultivated and increased where it is deficient, and 
trained and disciplined where it exists in full abundance. 
Undoubtedly it has its dangers and its extravagances, 
but these are the result, not of too much love, but of 
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love wrongly balanced and proportioned. No one has 
ever exceeded — or, indeed, ever reached — ^the love de- 
scribed in 1 Cor. xiii. There can be no such thing 
as excess of love in its highest form. But it is the 
quality of all others which needs watchfulness and 
discipline, for it is the one in which selfishness most 
readily finds a home, and many of the feelings which 
call themselves love could find no place in St. Paulas 
description. 

I am speaking here only of friendships between women, 
and I leave aside altogether the vexed question of friend- 
ship between men and women ; that friendship which 
undoubtedly is often found in marriage, €uid which in 
special cases may exist outside it, although much that 
goes by its name is often but a spurious kind of un- 
developed, half-recognised love. But amongst women 
there are friendships of all kinds, from the ardent 
and romantic attachments of the very young, which 
often only last until the husband appears, to the 
tried and strong love which unites many older women, 
and which comes next to marriage in the power of 
making life happy. It is worth while studying how to 
acquire the capacity for forming such ties as these, and 
how to strengthen them and knit them together when 
they are formed. 

Most friendships probably begin with the mysterious 
attraction which draws men and women to one human 
being out of mcmy, which it is difficult, almost im- 
possible, to define, but which is none the less real. 
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Next to this comes the time of gradually increasing 
intimacy, of study and appreciation of character, of 
giving and demanding sympathy and understanding. 
At first, as one begins a friendship, one feels as one who 
is cutting open the leaves of a new and delightful book, 
or who looks down from a height on a beautiful land : 
all is attractive, but all is still unfamiliar. Yet who 
shall say that this is better than the time when the 
words of the book have become part of the daily 
thoughts, and when, although every nook and comer of 
the country has apparently been explored, yet new 
wonders and new beauties are discovered every day ? 

But these are the successes. What of the failures, 
and why do they exist ? Whence come the quarrels, 
the broken friendships, and the bitterness which is so 
often felt by women who think that they have found a 
tried and true friend, but who discover, after some 
months, or it may be years, that they have been mis- 
taken ? Considering that these things occur, and occur 
often, no one can wonder that the world is sometimes 
cynically incredulous as to the capacity of women for 
friendship. 

In discussing friendship, Aristotle^ says that while 
love is a feeling, friendship is a habit or trained faculty, 
and that it is so because it implies purpose, the inten- 
tion to love. Friendship requires long and familiar 
intercourse: a wish to be friends may be of rapid 
growth, but not friendship. He says that friendship 

^ Nicomachean Ethics, Book YIII. 
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is of three kinds: it consists of the love of the good, 
of the pleasant, and of the useful ; and whereas it is 
possible for bad men, or good and bad men, to be 
friends for the last two motives — ^that is, for pleasure 
or profit — the first motive, love of the good, is only 
possible between good men, and this is friendship in 
its strict and primary sense. But where either of the 
other two motives is the only cause of friendship, 
quarrels often occur, because the friends are not getting 
as much pleasure or profit from each other as they 
expected. It is not the other^s self which the friend 
loves, but the profit or the pleasure he gets from him. 
Therefore such friendships are easily dissolved, for if the 
persons cease to be useful or pleasant to each other, 
their love ceases. If, however^ the friendship be based 
on love of the good — ^that is, of the friend'^s character — 
and on the common love of virtue, then the friendship 
will last as long as the character, and that is enduring. 
And in such friendships the pleasant and the profitable 
may find their place also, provided the primary motive 
be love of the good. 

But, it may be said, what has this ancient philo- 
sopher, who wrote about men, and who never even 
alludes to the friendship of women, to do with us now ? 
Surely this abstract of his views is somewhat out 
of place. Yet I think we shall find, if we consider 
these views, that there is a strange resemblance between 
the reasons given by Aristotle for the instability of 
friendship and the causes which make friendship 
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insecure now. Plenty of women are content to let 
friendship consist in mere feeling, and would be sur- 
prised, and possibly rather bored, if they were told it 
must be disciplined and made into a habit or trained 
faculty ; many people are loved, not for their characters 
or for themselves, but either because they are pleasant 
and amusing, or because they stimulate, help, sym- 
pathize with and understand their friends ; and what 
Aristotle calls love of the good, and what Christians 
may perhaps call the hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, is often not so much as thought of. Yet nothing is 
more certain than that a feeling founded upon anything 
else is not friendship at all, but a mere imperfect 
imitation of it; and that if it breaks down, as it 
probably will, no one ought to be surprised. Its 
failiure is not a proof that friendship is impossible, 
but simply that people have never taken the trouble to 
understand what friendship really means. 

Now, it is difficult to analyze these qualities, and 
perhaps even the attempt to do so may appear to be 
absurd. Nevertheless, it may be worth while to try, 
because by some the difficulties are very keenly felt, and 
it is well to consider them. Many friendships — ^perhaps 
it would be true to say most friendships — ^begin, as I have 
said, with the attraction described by Montaigne: ^I 
loved him, because it was he ; because it was I.^ This 
attraction is inexplicable, it is found sometimes on one 
side only, it cannot be produced at will, it is sometimes 
almost instantaneous. Those who possess the power of 
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feeling it rapidly cannot imagine friendship without it, 
those who have it not mistrust so rapid an intuition, 
and would define true friendship as a plant of much slower 
growth. But, as a matter of fact, both methods are 
possible, and both have their advantages and draw- 
backs. Those who are attracted slowly are no doubt 
so far the gainers, in that they have time to decide 
whether the friendship will prove to be a lasting one 
while they are actually experiencing the gradual growth 
of the attraction. Perhaps, therefore, they make fewer 
mistakes than those who are attracted rapidly. The 
latter are undoubtedly often drawn to persons with 
whom a close and true friendship will prove to be im- 
possible, and with them the will can only come in after 
the attraction, when it is necessary to decide whether 
to allow it to take hold and develop. In their case 
the difiiculties are greater, the chances of mistakes 
more. Yet the power of rapid intuition is a great gift, 
and the fact that it is attended by dangers should not 
cause it to be undervalued. Those who are rapidly 
attracted will be liable to make mistakes, it is true! but 
those who only understand slowly may miss making 
friends. It is a question of temperament, and everyone 
must act for the best according to their own. 

Sometimes it is said that friendship can only exist 
when friends think alike on important matters. But, 
on the contrary, experience seems to show that they 
may di£Per on all kinds of subjects — on politics, even 
on religion ; that they may happily go on ^ talking on 
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moralities, theological philosophies, arguing copiously, 
but, except in opinion, not disagreeing,^^ provided only 
they both possess the quality which is the basis of all 
true friendship, the desire for righteousness. If this 
exists in both, differences of opinion will tend to 
diminish and disappear. And if both persons recognise 
this quality in their friend, they will experience the 
admiration which is the second requisite of friendship. 

By admiration I do not mean merely hero-worship, 
the quality which often exists in natures which have 
great capacity for friendship. Hero-worship is very 
common amongst girls, and it is often productive 
of great good, as also of some harm. But the fact 
that it sometimes becomes very silly ought not to con- 
demn it, but rather to show the need of guidance and 
restraint. At its best it is a very unselfish feeling ; it 
gives much and demands little, the natures which are 
capable of it are often among the noblest, and they 
receive from it a stimulus which they acquire in no 
other way. To discourage it and to laugh at it is 
dangerous. But it needs, above cdl things, to be care- 
fully watched ; it is necessary to restrain the expression 
of it with some severity, and to strive by every means 
to inoculate it with reasonableness. Thus only can it 
become a force which will strengthen and invigorate 
the whole nature. Otherwise it will degenerate into 
the silly, blind, and most tiresome feeling which impels 
one person to put another on a pedestal, and to pro- 

1 Oarljle's < Life of SterUng/ p. 93. 
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ceed, for no obvious reason, to adore. The object of 
this affection has often never wished to excite such a 
feeling, and it is not her fault when the inevitable 
disillusion follows. Nevertheless, she is often blamed, 
and called disappointing. Reasonable and controlled 
hero-worship often develops into true friendship, 
silly adoration only has a disastrous effect on those 
who feel it, and on those, and there are such, who en- 
courage it. 

But true admiration means the recognition of high 
qualities, especially of character, and such recognition 
and appreciation necessarily lead to the friendship for 
the sake of good, the enduring friendship, which Aris- 
totle praises. And, further, this admiration should be 
cultivated and encouraged, though not, of course, 
blindly, for all men and women have faults, and it is 
wisest to acknowledge it. But although friends may 
know, they should not dwell upon the faults of the 
other ; rather should they dwell upon and so encourage 
their gradual disappearance. And by turning the 
thoughts to admiration of the good qualities rather 
than to criticism of the bad, there will be avoided that 
subtle half-conscious irritation at slight errors and tire- 
some wavs which in some cases is allowed to exist 
unchecked until in the end it actually destroys love. 
Those who have experienced it know how surprisingly 
this kind of irritation yields to discipline and re- 
pression. 

But the matter becomes more difficult when it is a 
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question, not of slight errors and tiresome ways, but of 
some graver fistults. There are such cases. If we love 
and admire what is good, and the good becomes bad, how 
can we continue to love and admire ? The answer pro- 
bably must vary with each individual case, for much 
depends on the person who has not committed the fault, 
and much depends on the nature of the fault itself. 
Probably friends should go very far in the effort jbo help 
each other in such cases. If our friends had lost a fortune, 
we should naturally do what was possible to help them 
to regain it, and it is surely even more important to 
help .them to regain their goodness of character. Yet 
there may be cases in which it is impossible. Treachery, 
for instance, may rightly sever friendships, for trust is 
of the essence of any true friendship, and without it 
the relation is impossible. We can get no further in 
this matter than Hawthome^s words in * Transforma- 
tion "* : * Believe me, when a human being has chosen a 
friend out of all the world, it is only some faithlessness 
between themselves, rendering true intercourse im- 
possible, that can justify either friend in severing the 
bond. Have I deceived you? Then cast me off. 
Have I wronged you personally ? Then forgive me if 
you can. But have I sinned against God and man, and 
deeply sinned ? Then be more my friend than ever, for 
I need you more.** 

There is one very dangerous rock in the course of 
friendship, and that is the question of advice. It is 
well to be chary of giving good advice, even when 
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it is asked for ; certainly it should usually be withheld 
when not asked for. ^He gave us so much good 
advice,^ said a native chief once on being asked what 
had become of an Englishman, *that we ate him/ 
The lives of many friendships have been ended for the 
same reason. Nor ought it to be necessary to remon- 
strate and give advice, for the silence of disapproval, 
the silence of true conviction, is always felt. Men 
and women in their errors and their faults are always 
tempted to turn for tolerance and sympathy, not to the 
strong among their friends, but to the weak, for they 
know instinctively that with the strong, even if there 
is sympathy, there will be disapproval. If people are 
in the right relation to each other, it is not often 
necessary actually to speak. 

But yet in all friendships there may be quarrels. 
There is a saying that ^The falling out of faithful 
friends renewal is of love,^ but the love which is often 
renewed in this way is apt to become of a rather poor 
quality. Probably there never was a quarrel yet in 
which the fault was wholly on one side. One of the 
friends may feel, and feel rightly, that it is only a 
very little mote that is in her eye, while it is a very 
large beam which is in the other^s eye. Nevertheless, 
had it not been for that mote, the quarrel would 
probably not have occurred, and its prompt removal 
is the best step towards reconciliation. The method 
of apologizing for the fault that is ours, even if it be 
slight, will be more efficacious than that of pointing 
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out how much greater is the fault of our firieDcL 
And this leads us to another quality which needs 
careful cultivation in friendship, and thq^t is con- 
siderateness. There are occasions m the lives of all 
women — occasions of grief, or sickness, or trouble — 
when they have the right to claim all the love and 
interest of their friends. But these occasions are rare, 
and yet some people are ready to act as though they 
occurred constantly. One of the friends becomes 
exacting, and takes up all the time and energy, even 
the vitality, of the other ; for a while it goes on ; 
gradually it becomes tiring and irksome ; at last there 
is a revolt, and the friendship is broken. Nor is it less 
inconsistent with true friendship to surrender the whole 
nature to the other person, to sacrifice everything for 
her, and to merge the whole self and individuality in 
that of the chosen friend. Such cases exist; and 
what, then, becomes of the good, the virtue, which 
friends are to seek in and for their friends? No 
human being ought either to claim or to acquiesce in 
such a relation to another; it is right neither in 
marriage nor in friendship. It is deteriorating both 
to the one who gives and to the one who accepts the 
self-sacrifice, for the one tends to become selfish and 
exacting, the other weak and relaxed. Dignity is 
necessary in all relations of life; in friendship it is 
essential. 

But it may be asked. How are people to know 
whether their friendships are likely to be lasting — 
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whether, to go back to Aristotle'^s definition, they pro- 
ceed from real love of the good, or only from the love of 
pleasure or profit? Often the three appear to exist 
together — ^indeed, do rightly exist together. Life would 
be intolerable if we were to be always analyzing and 
questioning and examining. How can it be ascertained, 
where both pleasure and profit are great, as they 
undoubtedly often are, whether the good is present 
also? 

There is one excellent test — ^the test of the effect of 
the friendship on life in general, and specially on what 
may be called the love of our neighbour. It is the 
mark of real love that it does not make those who feel 
it oblivious of others. On the contrary, when love for 
any human being enters the soul, its effect is to purify 
and to elevate the whole nature. The qualities of 
gentleness, considerateness, humility, and patience 
become more marked, and this not only towards the 
person who is loved, but towards others also. If the 
newly-formed friendship is in this way a quickening 
! force, if it increases lovingkindness, if it inspires 

sympathy with others, and unselfishness, then it is 
based on the love of good, and it will endure. But if 
it produces over-absorption, indiff'erence to the comfort 
and convenience of others, and jealousy, then it is based 
on love which is untrained and undisciplined, and, like 
all things and persons which are untrained and un- 
disciplined, it will give way in the time of stress and trial. 
It will not necessarily be destroyed, for all that is good 
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in it will continue, but there will have been a break, 
a quarrel, a disaster. This over-absorption is a great 
characteristic of unreal friendship. The persons who 
have lately become friends are inseparable ; they must 
be together, no matter at what inconvenience to other 
people, they talk of each other in a way which is just 
tolerated in engaged couples, but which in other people 
is rightly thought unseemly. In such friendships, if 
one of the friends shows interest in others, suspicion 
and distrust is often the result, and life becomes un- 
bearable for both people. Those who are inclined to 
this over-absorption and jealous love sometimes retort 
on those who remonstrate with them that they under- 
stand better than others what it is to love. A greater 
mistake was never made. A form of love it is no 
doubt, and of very passionate love ; but it is not the 
love that beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. And therefore not only 
will it fail to stimulate in the person who entertains 
it kindliness and thought for others, but it will itself 
not stand in the day of difficulty. Therefore any 
friendship may be tested in this way : If it quickens 
and increases love for others, it is righteous; if it 
tends to absorption in one individual alone, it is 
selfish. • 

Probably all who believe in prayer at all pray 
regularly for their friends. They wish for them health 
and happiness, blessings of all kinds, both temporal 
and spiritual. But this is compatible with the most 
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selfish kind of friendship, with every form of over- 
absorption and exaggeration. Such prayers are often 
but a way of expressing love, and have in themselves 
no real devotion — ^no effort at reconciling the will with 
the will of God. And accordingly it is sometimes 
found that all the ardour becomes concentrated in the 
prayers for the particular person, be it husband, child, 
or friend, who is loved, and that other prayers and parts 
of worship grow spiritless and formal. When this 
happens it is plain that something is wrong, that the 
love which occupies the mind is permitted to be too 
absorbing, too selfish, or too earthly in its nature, and 
that it is gradually sapping the sources of the spiritual 
life. And it will be further found in such cases that 
the thoughts and words and deeds of friendship are not 
all able to bear the one test to which everything must 
be submitted, the test of the presence of God. Just 
as candle-light often fails to reveal blemishes and stains 
which become apparent in the clearness of day, so do 
many things appear tolerable in the light of this world 
which, when they are exposed to the clear sunlight of the 
presence of Grod, are found to be stained with weakness 
and sin. * *^ The theatre of all my actions is fallen,^ 
said a man of old time when his chief friend was dead, 
and they are fortunate who have a theatre in which the 
audience demands their best.** But our theatre is the 
very presence of the Everlasting Gk>d, and it is there 
that our actions must be tested. 
There are, of course, many people to whom much of 
10 
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what has been said may seem superfluous, and who are 
neither troubled with the difficulties of love nor in- 
vigorated by its inspiring force. Their lives will be 
the easier, although perhaps the poorer for its absence. 
But two classes of people exist who have the capacity 
for love, but who, from very different motives, de- 
liberately repress and stunt it. The first are those 
who have experienced sorrows or disillusions. Their 
friends have died or have disappointed them, and they 
have in consequence resolved to suppress any fresh out- 
going of love. Now, one reason against this attitude, 
which with some people is not altogether unnatural, is 
that it is essentially un-Christian. Throughout the 
whole of the New Testament love is the great motive- 
power, the quality which is to inspire and ennoble the 
nature of man. To curtail and repress the power of 
love is to contradict absolutely the teaching of our 
Lord and the Apostles. Texts and quotations might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but perhaps the most con- 
vincing method is to formulate this view, and to com- 
pare it with the Gospels and Epistles. ^Love not 
greatly, lest it bring suffJering,' would be a strange 
interpolation in the writings of St. John or St. Paul. 
And then, further, it is a matter of experience that 
the curtailing or repressing of any faculty tends to 
narrow the nature. In order that the nature may 
reach its highest development, every faculty must be 
encouraged as well as disciplined, and if so vital and 
important a quality as love be repressed, everything in 
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the character will suffer. The nature that refuses to 
love for fear of suffering will in time harden and grow 
cold, sympathy will dry up, and pleasure and freedom 
from p€dn will become the main objects in life. Love and 
suffering are in this world indissolubly connected ; never- 
theless, the highest joy is only possible through love. 

But, it will be said, aU this is doubtless true of the 
love of Grod, and also of the love of our neighbour, 
which means lovingkindness and sympathy, and all the 
beautiful feelings of compassion and of pity. And 
these are what the New Testament teaches. But will 
not great personal love for friends keep us from Grod ? 
Do not the great writers who dwell most on the necessity 
of the abandonment of self to God deliberately preach 
that detachment from earthly love is necessary if we are 
to love God aright ? It must be remembered that many 
of these writers lived in a period when the religious life 
almost necessarily involved a withdrawal from the world 
and from the ties of family and friends, and that this must 
necessarily have coloured their view of human relations. 
The monastic life was the ideal, for in the cloister only 
could men and women be holy ; human ties kept them 
from the cloister, and therefore were to be suspected 
and severed. It was a natural result of the condition 
of society at the time, although then as now, no doubt, 
countless devout souls found that the love of family 
was compatible with the love of God. And if we go 
back to the great Example, we find that in this, as in 
other things, the human powers were taken up and 
10— « 
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sanctiiied, by being made part of the nature which Grod 
took upon Himself. The relation of love between our 
Lord and St. John we may surely say, without irrever- 
ence, showed human friendship to be right and holy, 
and justified it for all ages. * The disciple whom Jesus 
loved \ the phrase was not used without meaning. 
St. John was the one of the Apostles who was allowed 
to know most of our Lord, to give men the deepest insight 
into the mysteries of His nature. On the Cross our Lord'^s 
thoughts dwelt on His mother and on St. John, and in 
His words to both He tells the mother and the friend 
to comfort each other ; they are placed on an equality. 
Surely this may be considered as the great ideal of 
earthly love, the ideal which is set before every friend- 
ship, the consecration of every friendship. And it 
would seem as if it were only the weaknesses incidental 
to love, and not love itself, which can draw men and 
women from God. Jealousy, selfish absorption, exacting 
claims, desire for enjoyment — these are the things which 
veil God from men, not the true love of one friend for 
another. If the love between two friends teaches them 
to love their fellow-creatures, if it makes them more 
tolerant, pitiful, sympathizing, and kindly, so does the 
righteous love of friends teach them to love God. 
Except by some chosen souls, the love of God has 
always to be learnt. To love God with all the heart 
and mind and soul and strength, is to love Him with 
the full force of a quality which is trained and dis- 
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ciplined and developed. Before men can love God, 
they must know what love means, and in this way we 
may understand the saying, *He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen ?' To repress or to stunt the love for 
men, is not to prepare om*selves better to love Grod; 
rather shall we do this by developing to the utmost the 
power of love which is in us. And to those who have 
experienced fiilly the joy of friendship, and who have 
brought that friendship by discipline, unselfishness, and 
prayer into harmony with the will of Grod, to those, that 
is, who have understood love in its fullest and highest 
meaning, there will come sooner or later the knowledge 
that God is the true object of this, the dominating 
faculty of the nature, and that it is the Eternal and 
Almighty God alone Who can satisfy the ^infinite 
passion ^ of the soul. Nor, when this experience has 
come, will it detract from or dwarf the love for 
earthly friends. Even as Dante saw in his great 
vision all earthly things reflected in the semblance 
of Grod, so does the love of God embrace in itself, 
purify and exalt, all human love, and reflect upon 
this human love the light with which it inundates 
the soul. And as life goes on, and as those we love 
precede us into the world beyond the passage of death, 
instead of a sorrowful looking back on the memory of 
our intercourse together, and a gradual dying out of 
feeling as the chosen objects of our affection pass away 
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from uSy we shall, through the ever-vivifying force of 
the Love of Gk>d, realize more and more truly the 
meaning of this, His greatest gift, and shall look 
onward to reunion with those who have been our friends 
on earth, and to learning with them what is the fulness 
of that Love ^ that moves the sun in heaven and all the 
stars.^ 
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his cousm, Mr. Balfour, and all available materials have been placed at his dis- 
posal.^ The book is rich in unpublished mss. and letters, diaries of travel, 
reininiscences of friends, and a valuable fragment of autobiography. It also con- 
tains a complete bibliography of all Stevenson's work. This^ biography of one of 
the most attractive and sympathetic personalities in English literature should 
possess a most fascinating interest. The book will be uniform with The Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount 
St. Cyres. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only the 
study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the history of 
the period 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 

AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fletcher. With many 

Portraits. Demy Svo. los, 6d. 

This highly interesting, racv, and stimulating book, contains hitherto unpublished 
utterances of Nortbcote during a period of twenty-one years* There are many 
xeminiscences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young painters, and many 
references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. H ADDON, ScD., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Sc^. 15J. 

A narrative of adventure and escploration in Nortbem Bomea It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown %vo. 6s, 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring Gould'4i well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor, 



General Literature 

WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

A discussion of the present position of women in view of the various occupations and 
interests which are or may^ be open to them. There will be an^ introduction deal- 
ing with the general question, followed by chapters on the family, the household, 
philanthropic work, professions, recreation, and friendship. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A popular and interesting account of the history of a typical Wllage, and of village 
life in general in England. 

SPORTING MEMORIES. By J. Otho Paget. Demy Zvo, 
I2s, 6d, 

This volume of reminiscences by a well-known sportsman and Master of Hounds 
deals chiefly with fox-hunting experiences. 



Science 

DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
With many Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. Their 
relations to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an 
original series of illustrations. The scattered remains preserved in Europe and 
the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of 
the animals. The book is a natnrsd history of these extinct animals^ which flew 
by means of a single finger. 
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Theology 



REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A. 

Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. Demy 

Svo. I2s, 6d, net. 

This book is an endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the * Kingdom of God ' in its 
original prominence^ in the teaching of Christ. It reviews historically the main 
interpretations of this central idea in the successive phases of Christian tradition and 
life. Special attention is given to the sense in which St. Augustine identified 
the Church with the Kingdom of God. The later lectures follow out the alter- 
native ideas of the Church, and of its relation to civil society which the Middle 
Ages and more recent types of Christian thought have founded upon alternative 
conceptions of the Kingdom of God. 

A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By G. W. 

Wade. With Maps, Crown Svp, 6s, 

This book presents a connected account of the Hebrew people during the period 
covered by the Old Testament ; and has been drawn up from the Scripture records 
in accord^mce with the methods of historical criticism. The text of tne Bible has 
been studied in the light thrown upon it by the best modem commentators ; but 
the reasons for the conclusions stated are not left to be sought for in the com- 
mentaries, but are discussed in the course of the narrative. Afuch attention has 
been devoted to tracing the progress of religion amongst the Hebrews, and the 
book, which is furnished with maps, is further adapted to the needs of theological 
students by the addition of geographical notes, tables, and a full index. 

THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F. Keating, 
D. D. Crown Svo. 3^. 6^. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with 

an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 

Crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

A new edition, carefully revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg's well-known 
version. 

Oitoxb CommentatfeB 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : With Introduction and 
Notes by R. B. Rackham, M. A. Demy Svo. 10s, 6d. 

tCbe Cbtttcbman^d Xibrans 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCullock. 
Crown Svo, 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green. Crown Svo. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. Crown Svo, 
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JSbc Cbtttcbman^B JStble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the 
books of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the 
text of the authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond 
as far as possible with the Church Lectionary. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. Titfo Volumes. 2s, net each, 

THE epistle of ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaker. ij. 6d. net. 

Zhc Xibrari? of jB)evotton 

Pott Svo, cloth, 2j. ; leather^ 2s, 6d» net, 

* This series is excellent.* — Thb Bishop op London. 

* Veiy delightful.'— The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

' Well worth the attention of the Clergy.' — The Bishop of Lichfield. 

' The new " Library of Devotion " b excellent' — The Bishop of Peterborough. 

' Charming.'— ^a;<^^. ' BtlightfuL'—CAurch BelU. 

THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by C. S. Jerram, M. A. 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By St. Francis de Sales. Edited 
by W. J. Knox- Little, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from St. Bernard. 
Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A. 

Xeabetd of 'Rettdfon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown 8w. 3J 6d. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 



Educational Books 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A Croivn Svo, Ss. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. Botting, M.A. Crown 

SVO, 2S, 

DEMOSTHENES : The Olynthiacs and Philippics. Translated 
upon a new principle by Otho Holland. Crown Svo. 2s, 6cL 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8zv. 3^. 6d, 
This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. Edited by 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap, Svo. is, 

French Examination Papers. By F. Jacob, B.A. 

Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 

Algebra Examination Papers. By Austen S. Lester, M.A, 

English Grammar Examination Papers. By W. William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of * The Wages of Sin.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

This is the first long and elaborate book hy Lucas Malet since ' The Wages of Sin.' 
It is a romance on realistic lineSj and will certainly be one of the most important 
novels of the last ten years. 

This novel, the scene^of which is laid in the moorland country of the northern 
rart of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples, opens in the year of grace 1843. 
The action covers a period of about three and thirty years ; and deals with the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially 
normal type of character, subjected-powing to somewhat distressing antecedent cir- 
cumstances — to very abnormal conditions of life. Tho book is frankly a romance ; 
but it is also frankly a realistic and modem one. 

THE SERIOUS WOOING: A Heart's History. By Mrs. 
Craigib (John Oliver Hobbes), Author of 'Robert Orange.' 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of *Many 

Cargoes.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 31. 6^. 

A volume of stories by Mr. Jacobs tmiform in character and appearance with ' Many 
Cargoes.* 

CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. MASON, Author of 'The Courtship 

of Morrice Buckler/ 'Miranda of the Balcony,' etc. Illustrated. 

Crown Svo 6s, 

A spirited romance of the Jacobites somewhat after the manner of 'Morrice Buckler.' 
The Old Pretender is introduced as one of the chief characters. 

A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
* Aunt Anne.' Crown %vo, ^, 6d, 
A volume of stories. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of 
' Children of the Mist, ' ' Sons of the Morning,' etc Crown Svo, 6s, 

The annals of a Devon village, containing much matter of humorous and pathetic 

interest* 

a2 
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FANCY FREE. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of * Children of 
the Mist* Illustrated. Crown %vo. dr. 
A humorous book. Uniform with ' The Human Boy.' 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Gwendoline Keats 

(Zack). Author of ' Life is Life.' Crown Bvo, dr. 
A volume of stories after the style of ' Zack's' well-known first book * Life b Life.' 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Cheaper Edition. Crown Szfo. 6x. 

A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensive 
form some years ago. 

A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. Crown Zvo, dr. 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By Robert 
HiCHENS, Author of 'Flames,' 'Tongues of Conscience/ etc. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 
A new long noveL 

THE ALIEN. By F. F. MONTRESOR, Author of * Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' Crown Svo, dr. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. NoRRiS. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Baring Gould, Author of 'Mchalah.' 
With eight Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Croion Svo. 6s, 

FORTUNE'S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author 
of ' Love and Quiet Life.' Crown Svo, dr. 

THE MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of 'Lady 
Baby.' Crown Svo. 6s, 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane 
Barlow, Author of ' Irish Idylls.' Crown Svo. dr. 

THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. Crown Svo. 
6s. 

RICKERBY'S FOLLY. By ToM Gallon, Author of * Kiddy.' 
Crown Sifo. 6s. 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of * The 

Story of a Penitent Soul.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

MASTER OF MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author 
of 'The Seen and the Unseen.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
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THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By GEORGE Bartram, 
Author of ' The People of Clopton.' Crown %vo, 6s, 

THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Illustrated. Craum 8zv. 6s, 

A NEW NOVEL. By E. H. Cooper,. Author of * Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket.' Crown ^vo, 6s. 
This book, like mott of Mr. Cooper's novels, is chiefly concerned with sport and 
racing. 

THE YEAR ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. By J. 
Bloundelle Burton, Author of ' The Clash of Arms.' Crown %vo, 
6s. 
A vivid story of the Reign of Terror in France in 1792, when the year x of the 
Republic oJendar oonunenced. 

THE DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of * Path 
and Goal. * Crown 2ivo. 6s. 

JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By Weatherby Chesney. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
A book of breathless adventure. 

Ubc Tlovelist 

Messrs. Methuen are issumg under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
NUmber is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. Eden Phillpotts. 

[/ufy. 

XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Anthony Hope. 

[Angust, 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. Andrew Balfour. 

[SepfemitK 

Aetbuen'd Sfspenn? Xfbrats 

A Ntw Series of Copyright Books, 
NEW VOLUMES 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. DOROTHEA 

Gerard. [Jt^fy* 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Barr. [August. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. Duncan. 

[S^tember. 

THE WAR WITH THE BOERS : A Sketch of the Boer War 
of 1899-1901. With Maps and Plans. By H. Sidebotham* 
(Double number, is.) \^Octoder* 



A CATALOGUE OF 

Messrs. Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 



RndyardKildiiiff. BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. By Rudtakd Kipling. 

68M Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Leather, 6s, net. 

'Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 

of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 

rings in every line.' — Timet. 

* The MUads teem with imaginatioD, they 

palpitate with emotion. We read them 
witn laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is 7 *—Pmll Mall Gtuette, 

Rudyard Kl]diiiff. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RuDYARD Kipling. 
57/A Thousand, Cr, Bvo. Buchram, 
gilt top, 6s. Leather, 6s, net, 

* The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 

depreciaticm of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, oae way or other, 
to take account of them.' — AfoMchester 
Guardian, 
'Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily Telegraph. 

••a" POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
"Q." Crown Btfo, $s, 6d, 

"a" GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 31. 6d, 



Poetry 



H. IbeeiL BRAND. 
Hbnkik Ibsen. 
William Wilson. 
Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 



A Drama by 
Translated by 
Third Edition. 



A.D.Godley. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. TMrd 
Edition, Pott Bvo, as, 6d, 

'G)mbines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . . . Every one will 
wish there was more of it.' — Times. 

A.D. Gtodley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLET. Crown Bvo, 
2J. 6d, net, 

J. G. Oordtty. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
COKDERT. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

HertMTt TruudL DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By Herbert 
Trench. Crown Bvo, 51. 

Edgar WaUaoa WRIT IN BAR- 
RACKS. By Edgar Wallace. 
Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 



Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



R. L. BteyolBOlL VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. Bv Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo, Buckram, 6s. 

* A fascinating book.' —StaMdard. 

* Unique in Literature.' — Daily Chronicle. 

aw^ndbam. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 



with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
Bvo. Buckram, gilt top. zor. 6d, 

This editicm contains the ' Venus,' ' Lucrece,' 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

'We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elixabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it. '—Spectator, 
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Bdward FltiOenad. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by Edward FttzGerald. 

• With a Commentary by H. M. 
Batson, and a Biography of Omar by 
£. D. Ross. 6s, Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 

'One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.'— <r/«Mr^v«r Htrald, 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henlbt. Cronm 8vo. Gilt top, 
y, 6d. 

' It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.' — 
BirminghatH Gazttte, 

Henley and WUttley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whiblet. Crown Zvo, Buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. 

H. C. Beeebing; LYRA SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H, C. Bebching. M. A Crown 
8vo, Buckram. 6s. 

* A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty stamiard of excellence.' — Times, 

"a" THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A T. QuiLLER Couch. Crown 
Svo. Buckram. 6s, 

W. B.Yeata. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. /Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo, y, 6d. 



W. VL Dixon. 
TENNYSON. 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 



A PRIMER OF 
By W. M. Dixon, 
2s. 6d. 



* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.' — Spsaker, 

W, JL Oraigle. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigib. 
Crown Svo, as, 6d, 

' A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet,'— -TYwr/*. 



a W. BteereiiB. MONOLOGUES OP 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Stebvbns. 
Foolscap Svo. y. 6d. 
LKagnUB. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Svo, ar. 6d, 
* A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature. ' — Literature, 

Sterna THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction b^ Charles Whiblet, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s, 

OongreTe. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait, s vols, 7s, 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait, y, 6d, 

JohnBon. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Bums. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
B U RNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy Svo, gilt top, 
6s, 

F. LangTbrldge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivahry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited bv Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo, y, 6d, 
School Edition, as. 6d. 

'The book 
ITorld. 



it full of splendid things. '• 



Aetbuen'B Stanbarb Xibtans 



aibtNm. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS, By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Croim Svo, 6s* 



* An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal^ records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of almost all that 
can be known about Gibbon.' — Man' 
(Hester Guardian, 



H 
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Qibboo. the decline and 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion. Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy Svo, Gilt 
top, 8j. 6d. each. Also Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
each, 

' At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.' — 
Manchester Guardian, 

* A great piece of editing.' — Academy, 

CHlbert White. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. 
Mi ALL, F. R. S.,assistedbyW. WARDE 
Fowler, M. A Crown Svo, 6s, 

C. tt Cmmp. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A Crown Svo, 6s, 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 



Daate. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERL The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A Demy Svo, Gilt top, Ss.6d, 
Also Crown Svo^ 6s. 
TennyBon. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 6s.^ 
An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
ecHtion contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textusu and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 



Jonathan Swift 
TO STELLA. 
Swift. Edited 
Crown Svo. 6s, 



THE JOURNAL 

By Jonathan 

by G. A. AiTKEN. 



CheBterlleld. THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes,. Crown 
Svo, 6s, each. 



TTbe Morka of Sbakeapeare 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

Messrs. Mbthuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
The first volumes are : 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden, Demy Svo. y. 6d. 

* Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 



Edward Dowden, LittD, Demy 

Svo, y, 6d. 

* No edidon of Shakespeare is likely to proi^ 
more attractive and satisfactory than this 
one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.' — 
St. James's Gazette. 



JLbc tiovclB of Cbarlea JDickcm 

Crown Svo, Each Volume^ cloth 3J. net ; leaiher 45. 6d, net. 

With Introductions by Mr. Georce Gissing, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 

and Topographical Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E. H. New. Two 
Volumes, 



' As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
^ditioQi and Mr. I>^ew's iUt^trs^tiops are 



also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the ^dSxXoTx*— Scotsman. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
Tvfo Volumes^ 
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bleak house. WithlUustrations 
byBsATRicsALCOCK. Two Volumes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 
by G. H. New. 

the OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 



With Illystrations by G. M. Brime- 
LOW. Two Volumes, 

BARNABY RUDGK With lUustra- 
tions by Beatrice Alcock. Two 
Volumes, 



Xfttle asiodtapbiea 

Fcap, Svo, Each volume, cloth, y, 6d, 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. With 12 
Illustrations. 
' This excellent little volume is a clear, compact, and convenient summary of the whole 
subject.' — Academy, 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

Zhc Xittle XiDtan? 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Poit Zvo, Each Volume, cloth is, 6d, net, leather 2J. 6d, net. 



GautU, 




' Very delicious little books.'— jLfVrr«/»f¥. 

* Ddightful editions.' — Record. 

* Exceedingly tastefully produced.'— ilf<w«f«i^ Leader, 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thacke- 
ray. With an Introduction by S. 
GwTNN. Thru Volumes, 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. KiNGLAKE. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OP DANTE Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee. 



THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Gary. Edited 
by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Two Volumes, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Arranged and edited by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited by Nowell C. 
Smith, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Edited by M. Perugini. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane 
Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Ttdo Volumes, 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thacke- 
ray, Edited by S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes, 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. 
Edited by F. Hindes Groome. 
Two Volumes, 
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TTbe Xfttle dnibce 

Pott 8w, chth 31. ; leather^ 31. 6d, mt. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. lUus- 
tratedby E. H. New. Fourth Edition, 

* An admirable and accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated.'— ^(pr&Z. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

* It is brightly written and learned, and is 

just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.' — Scotsman, 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B.C.AWindle,F.R.S.,M,A. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Second Editunt. 



* One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.' — Academy. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Illustrated, by E. H. New. 

'A charming little book; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in concep- 
tion.' — A thenetum, 

'Accurate, complete, and agreeably written.* 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG.E. 
Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 

•A delightful miniature hand-book.'— 
Glasgow Herald, 

' In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first 
place. ' — A cadenty. 

' A really first-rate guide-book.' — 

Literature* 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



TennyBon. THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A with 10 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
Britten. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d, 

Gelett Burgess. GOOFS AND HOW 
TO BE THEM. By Gelett 
Burgess. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small ^to» dr. 

Gelett Btufiress. THE LIVELY 
CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett 
Burgess. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of which are colom^ed. Small 4/0. 

Phil May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. ^, 6s, 

* There is a laugh in each drawing.' — 
Standard, 

A. H. KQlne. ULYSSES ; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto. 31. 6d, 
' Qlever, droll, smart.' — Guardian^ 



Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. Svo, 
as, 6d, 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

'A quaint, fascinating little book: a nor' 
sery classic' — Athemeum, 

8. BarinfiT Oonld. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
* Twelve delightful feiry tales.'— Punch, 

M.L.Gwyiin. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
GWYNN. Demy Svo, laj. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Bmiyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan, 
Edited^ with an Introduction, by C. H. 
Firth, M.A With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

•The best "PUgrim's Progress."'— 

Educational Time^. 
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F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super Royal Svo, 

8. BarinfiT Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold byS. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 
Buckram, dr. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 



Bedford. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 

Buckram, 6s, 

* A duurmtns volume. '-Guardian, 

8. Barins: Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown Bvo. dr. 

H. C. BeeChing. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Bbbching, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr, Bvo, 
gilt top, y, 6d, 



History 



Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, from the Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
U niversity College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr, Bvo* 6j. eaxh. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVlTH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition, 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and 
XVIIlTH Dynasties. W. M. 
F, Petrie. Third Edition, 

Vol. IV. The Egypt of the 
Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 

Vol. VI. EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

* A histoi^ written in the spirit of scientific 

frecision so worthily represented by Dr. 
'etrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of lB.gfpto\ogy.'— Times. 

FUndttn Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

"The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
ethics.' "Manchester Guardian. 



Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

' A manrellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing. ' — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 
Two Volumes. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d. each. 

* Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and EgypL'— Daily News. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With lao Illustrations. 
Cr, Bvo, y. 6d, 

' In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidatingthe development of decora^ 
tive art in Egypt.'— TViwrx. 

a W. OnuuL A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. ii. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century, By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, ais, 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 

tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.'— i7ar^ 
Chronicle. 
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8. Baring Oonld. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Bditim. Royal Zvo, 15^. 
'A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. Tbe great 
fentore of the book is the use the aathor 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtly he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illoslrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profnse magnificence.' 

F. W. Maltland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Zvo, 'js. 6d. 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.' — Times. 

John Hackett A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 
By John HackeTt, M.A With 
\iaps and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
15J. ne(. 
A work which brings together all that is 
known on the subject from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the commence- 
ment of the ^ British occupation. A 
separate division deals with the local 
Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 

E. L. TauntoxL A HISTORY OF 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
By E. L. Taunton. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo. 21J. net. 

* A history of permanent value, which covers 

ground never properly investigated 
bdbre, and is replete with the results of 
original researcn. A most interesting 
and careful book.' — Literature. 

* A volume v^ich will attract considerable 

attention. '—^ thenaum. 

H. de B. Oibbiiia. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, 
LittD., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d, 

H. E. BffertoXL A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. £. Egerton, M.A Demy 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 

* It is a good book, distinguished by aocu- 



racy ia detail, dear arrangement of tacts, 
and a broad grasp of prindi^es.' — 
Maneiksster Guardteui. 

Albert 8onL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

C. H. Orinlingr. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. 

' Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English Histcnry.*— 
Tke JSngineer. 

Clement Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
Clement Stretton. Wi th numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy Svo, xzs. 6d. 

' A fine record of railway development.' — 
Outlook. 

'The volume is as exhaustive as it is com- 
prehensive, and is made especially 
attractive by its pictures.' — GloSe. 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. *js, 6d. 

' A treasury of quaint and interesting read* 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivadty given these records new life.' — 
Acmdemy. 

O.W.Plaher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 

Fisher, M.A. With numerous IIlus* 
trations. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d, 

'This careful, erudite hoc!k.'-^Da£ly 

Ckronicie. 
' A book of which Old Salopians are sure 

to be proud.' — Globe. 

J. Sargeaunt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
geaunt, M.A With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. js. 6d. 

A Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A Clark, 
M.A, Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Svo. las. 6d. 

*A work which mil be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.' — 
AtAetueum, 
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T.M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. TAYLOR, M. A. , 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown. Zvo, 71. 6^. 

' We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobrietyof his judjgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has insinred a subject which in some 
hands oecomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history. ' — A tketueum, 

J. WeUa. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham CoU., 
Oxford. Third Edition, With 3 
Maps. Crown Svo, $s, 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
• Upper Forms of Pnblic Sdiools and for 



Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 
'An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. ' — Speaker, 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAEVAL . ITALY, A.D. 
12^0-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes, Cr, 
9ivo. 5J. eeuh. 

Vol. l 1250-Z409. — Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. IL 1409-1^30. — The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

(yOrady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Standish O'Grady, 
Author of ' Finn and his Companions. ' 
Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. 
Brooks. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 



Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., LittD. 



L^ON Parmentier and M. Bidez. 
Demy Svo. lor. 6d. net, 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. Sathas. Demy Svo, zy. 
net. 



Biography 



R. L. Sterenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney COLVIN, FourthandCheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. i2J. 
Library Edition. Demy Svo, 2 
vols, 25^. net. 

* Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com- 
pounded spirit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.'— rim^x. 

J. O. HillalB. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MiLLAis. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 



gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Royal Svo, 32J. net. 

* This splendid work.'— fVar-id. 

' Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must oe paid to^ the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

8. Baring Ctonld. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top, 36J. 

' The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely -executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial dironicle of Napoleon I.'s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.'— P«i(^ TeUgraph, 
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W. A BtUeiWOrtlL THE WALKERS 
OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A. Bkttesworth. Illustrated, 
Demy Zvo. js, 6d, 

* A. most engaging contribution to cricket 

literature ... a lasting joy.' — VtMity 
Feur. 
O. 8. Layaxd. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Lay- 
ARD. With Portraits. Demy Svo. 
12S, 6d. 
' Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us 
in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her.' — Literatufe. 
'A thoroughly good book, very interest- 
ing, and at the same time in very good 
taste.' — Daily Graphic. 
'Mr. Layard may be congratulated on 
having produced an honest and interest- 
ing record of a notable woman.' — 
Aihenaum, 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. By Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown ^vo. 6j. 

Helen C. Wetmore. THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS ('Buffalo 
Bill'). By his Sister, Helen C. 
Wetmore. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. 6s. 

* The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill's 

career are described vigorously and pic- 
turesquely, and with a directness that 
inspires the fullest confidence.' — Glas- 
govt Herald. 
' A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache. By Constance 
Bache. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Svo, i6s. 

C. Cooper King:. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

Svo. js. 6d, 

' An authoritative^ and accurate story of 

England's military progress.' — Daily 

Man. 

R. Bouthey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, CUfford, Hawkins, Drake, 



' Cavendish). By ROBERT SouTREr. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannat. Second Edition. 
Craum Svo. 6tr. 

'A brave, inspiriting book.' — Black and 
IVhiU. 

W. Clark RtuuelL THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6r. 

' A book which we should like to sec ia the 

hands of every boy in the country.' — 

St. James* t Gaaette, 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

J. M. Rigg. ST, ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M. Rigg. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d, 

W. O. Colllngwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition, a vols, 
Svo. 32J. Cheap Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

C. WaldBtein. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Svo, y. 

A. m F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame Darmesteter. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

W. H. Button. THE LIFE OF SIR 

THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 

HUTTON, M.A. With Portraits. 

Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 55. 

' The book lays good claim to high rank 

among our biographies. It is excellently, 

even lovingly, written.' — Scotstman. 

8. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. 35. 6af. 
A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. $• Hawker. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 



8v«iiHedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SVEN Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2 vols. Royal Zvo. oos.net, 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.'— T'fMff. 

F. H. Skrlne and B. D. Boss. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrinb and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Zvo. 
10s, 6d, net. 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 

knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.' — Times. 

E.E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R. E. Peary. 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. ivols, Royal Zvo, 32^. net. 

* His book will take its place among the per- 

manent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
— Times. 

T. H. HoldidL THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND : being a Personal Re- 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo, i$s. net. 

'Probably the most important work on 
frontier topography that has lately been 
presented to tue general public. '-^Litera- 
ture. 

' Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place^ as 
the classical on the history of the Indian 
{Tont\et:—Pilct. 

*A work that should long remain the 
standard authority.' — Daily Chronicle, 

A. B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy Svo, i$s, net. 

* The most valuable contribution that has 



yet been made to our knowledge of 

Abyssinia.' — Manchester Guardian. 
*A book which will rank among the very 

best of African works. '^ — DailyChronicle. 
* A repertory of information on every branch 

of the subject.' — Literature, 

Alex. Hosie. MANCHURIA. By 
Alexander Hosie. With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Demy Svo, 10s. 
6d. net, 
A complete account of this important pro- 
vince by the highest living authority on 
the subject 
'This book is especially useful at the pre- 
sent moment when the future of the 
country appears uncertain.' — Times. 

E. A HtaGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal SvOt Sos, net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/(7, 



.4^'^- 



he record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will contmue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daily Chronicle. 

T, W, CHriBtian. THE CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 

With many Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Svo. i2j. 6^. net. 

*A real contribution to our knowledge of 

the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 

as well as fascinating as a narrative of 

travels and adventure.' — Scotsman. 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crown ^0, 
1 8 J. net, 
*A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster GoMttte. 
L. Dede. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy Svo- 
10s. 6d, net. 
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A. Hulme Bwrnian. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 
%vo. With Portrait. lar. td, 

Hemi of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamlby 
Bent, M.A. With loo Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr, ^, gilt top. 25s. 

ChMter Eolfioxnbe. THE REAL 
CHINESE QUESTION. By Ches- 
ter Holcombe. Crown 8vo, dr. 
' It is an important addition to the materials 
before the public for forming an opinion 
on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem. '— r/m/*. 
*It is this practical "note*' in the book, 
coupled with the fairness, moderation, 
and sincerity of the author, that gives 
it, in our opinion, the^ highest place 
among books published in recent years 
on the Chinese question.' — Mancnester 
Guardian. 

J.W.BobertBon-Scott THE PEOPLE 

OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson- 

SCOTT. With a Map. Crown 8w. 

3J. 6d. 

'A >dvid impres«on . . . This excellent, 

brightly written epitome.' — Daily News. 

' Excellently well done. . . . Enthralling.' 

—Weekly Dispatch, 

S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 

A St H. Oibboxui. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, with full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy Zvo, 151. 

A H. Norway. NAPLES: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By A. H. NOR- 
WAY, Author of 'Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
With 40 Illustrations by A. G. 
Ferard. Crown 8vo, ^ dr. 
In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a 
highly interesting description of modern 
Naples, but a hutorical account of its 
antiquities and traditions. 

8. BBXing Ckmld. DARTMOOR : A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Gould. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 



' A most delightful guide, companion, and 

vasXiu.QlOTJ'—ScotsntaM, 
< Informed with close personal knowledge.* 

— Saturday Review, 

8. Baring Ckmld. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. i. Devon. 
Second Edition. Vol. II. Cornwall. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
' Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the legend 
weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this 
enchanting and beautiful district.' — 
Guardian. 

8. Baring: Ctould. A BOOK OF 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring 

Gould's well-known books on Devon, 

Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

8. Baring: Ctould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. 32J. 

J. F. Eraser. ROUND THE WORLD 

ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 

Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

' A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.'— 

Yorkshire Post, 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 57. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

H.S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: or, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
Cowper, F. S. A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. 
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W. B. WoWfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WORSFOLD. M. A. With 
a Map. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 

*A mootuncntal work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.' — World, 

Xatherine and GiU)ert Maoqnoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 



Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
2 maps. Crown Zvo, is, 

* A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.' — Athemtum, 

A. H. Ktone. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A H. Keane, M.A With 
Map. Crown 2ivo, 6s, 



Naval and Military 



p. H. E. Cunliffe. THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. 
E, Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 
vols. Vol, I., 15J. 

* The excellence of the work is double ; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to l>e 
rivalled. ... An ideal gift book.' — 
Academy, 

G. S. RohertooxL CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerouslllustrations, Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d. 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

'As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 
fiction.'— Z>«f(^ Telegraph, 

R. 8. 8. BadenrPoweU. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition, 
Large Crown %vo, 6s, 

R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THEMATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, Large Crown Zvo, 6s, 

J. B. AtUxu. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With x6 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

H. W. NevliiMn. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 



SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

BandayUoyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.LV. By 
Captain Barclay Lloyd. With 
an Introduction by Colonel MAC- 
KINNON, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

PUson Youn^. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By Filson Young. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

J. Angns HamUtoxL THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. Angus 
Hamilton. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 6vo, 6s, 
'A thrilling story.' — Observer, 

H. P. PreTOst Batteral^. IN THE 

WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 

Prevost Battersby. With Plans, 

and Portrait of the Author. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 

'The pathos, the comedy, the majesty of 

war are all in these pages.' — Daily 

Mail. 

Howard C. Hillegas. WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. By Howard C. 

Hillegas. With 24 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

'A most interesting book. It has many 

and great merits.' — Athenteufn. 
' Has extreme interest and scarcely less 
value. '->/>«// MaU Gaaette. 

H. C. J. Biss. THE RELIEF OF 

KUMASI. By Captain H. C. J. 

Biss. With Maps and Illustrations, 

Second Edition, Crown SiW, 6s. 

* Pleasantly written and hic^hly interesting. 

The illustrations are admirable. ' — Queen, 

' We should say it will remain the standard 

work on its very interesting subject.' — 

Globe. 
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B. H. AldtrwuL WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHON ALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Bvo. 
10s. 6d, 

Seymour Vandeleiir. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GoLDiE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps* Illustrations* and Plans. 
Large Crown Zvo. zof. 6d, 

Lord FincasUe. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
CASTLE, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

E. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition, Croztm ^vo, y. 6d. 

W, Kinnaird Bose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 



W. Kinnaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

a. W. Steeveng. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Steevens. DemySvo, 6s, 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 

OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 

Early Times to the Present Day. 

By David Hannay. Illustrated. 

3 ybis. Demy Svo. 7s, 6d. each. 

Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

' We read it firom cover to cover at a sitting, 

and those who go to it for a lively and 

brisk picture of the jnst, with all its faults 

and its grandeur, will not he disappointed. 

The historian is endowed with literary 

skill and %ty\t.'— Standard. 

B. L. S. Horstourgh. WATERLOO: A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

Horsburgh, M.A. With Plans. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 51. 

fA brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 

thorough.' — Daity ChronicU. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 

George, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. With numerous 

Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

' Mr. George has undertaken a very oseful 

task — that of making military affairs in* 

telligible and instructive to non-military 

readers — and has executed it with a 

large measure of sucoess.'— TYmvx. 



General Literature 



S. Baring Ckmld. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
Zvo. Fifth Edition. 65. 

* "Old Country Life,"ashealthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' 
—WorUL 

8.BaTi2ifi:Gknild. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

' The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a §ood 
story. A delightful fireside companion. ' 
—St. /artes's Gazette. 



8. Baring: Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Ei/th Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

8. Barii« Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

8. Barii« Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG : English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
CoUected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard. 
Demy ^to. 6s. 

8. BaaHig Gould. SONGS OF THE 

WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
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Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppakd, M. a. In 4 Parts. Parts 
/., //., ///., 35. each. Part IV. » y. 
In one Vol., French morocco, i$5, 

* A rich collection of hamour, pathos, grace, 

and poetic fimcy.' — Saturday Review. 

B. Baring Ckmld. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 6vo. 6s, 

S. Baring Ckrald. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. Svo. 
Second Edition, 6s. 

Karie CknreUl THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute 
to the Noble Life of Victoria Regina. 
By Marie CORELLi. Small \to. is. 

Cotton lUncdiia. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Svo. Second Edition. 51. 

W. E. COadstono. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE. M.P. Edited by A. W. 
HuTTON, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy Svo. 
Vols. IX. and X.^ 12s. 6d. each. 

H. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 

have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester Gtcartuan. 

B. v. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenker. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Emily Lawless. A GARDEN DIARY. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Demy Szfo. 7s, 6d. net. 

8. J. Duncan. ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THF LATCH. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. uotes). 
Author of ' A Voyage of Consolation. ' 
Crown Svo. 6s 

W. Williamson. THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. By W. Williamson. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, los. 6d. 

Arnold White. EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. By Arnold White. 
Cnrum Svo. 6s, 

* Stimolating and entertaining throughout, 



it deserves the attention of every patriotic 

Englishman.* — Daily Mail, 
*A notable book.' — Literature. 
'A book of sound work, deep thought, and 

a sincere endeavour to rouse the British 

to a knowledge of the value of their 

Empire.' — Bookman. 
' A more vigorous work has not been written 

for many years.'-- i?«VMw of the Week. 

A. SUta Wmte. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLVA White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Svo, 
1 51. net. 
'This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has been published for many years.' — 
Spectator, 

Clias. Richardson. THE ENGLISH 

TURF. By Charles Richardson. 

With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans, Demy Svo, ly, 

'As a record of horses and courses^ this 
work is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the Turf. It is crammed with 
sound information, and with reflections 
and suggestions that are born of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject.' — 
Scotsman. 

* A book which is sure to find many readers ; 
written with consummate knowledge 
and in an easy, agreeable style.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

' From its sensible introduction to its verv 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.' — 
Athenaum. 

Philip Trevor. THE LIGHTER 

SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain 

Philip Trevor (Dux). Crown Svo, 

6s. 

A highly interesting volume, dealing^ with 

such subjects as county cricket, village 

cricket, cricket for boys and girls, 

literary cricket, and various other sub- 

jects which do not require a severe and 

technical treatment. 

'A wholly entertaining book.' — Glasgow 

Herald. 
'The most welcome book on our national 

game published for years.' — County 
'entleman. 

Peter Bedcford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 
'Beckford's "Thoughts on Hunting" has 
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loo£ been a cImuc with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to nuuce it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.' — 

B. B. mdielL THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
£. B. MiCHBLL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Den^ Bvo, los, 6d. 

' No book is more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning LetuUr. 

H. O. HutoliliuoXL THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Zvo, 6s, 
' Without this book the golfer's library will 
be lncompitU,'^PauMaUGasetU. 

J.W«]]fl. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. E^ted by J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutorof Wadham College. 
TAird Edition, Cr, Svo, y, 6d. 

C. O. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MICiE. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A. Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott^o, y.6d. 

* Decidedly clever and amusing.' — 
Athenaum, 

Roflflmaxy Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. B3r Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
Zvo. 2S. 6d. Leather, 51. 6d. net, 
'A charming collection of legends of the 
flowcrsmentionedbyDante.— ^aufnnt^. 

difford Hanison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp, Bvo. tzs. 6d. 

*An extremely sensible little book.' — ifan- 
Chester Guardian, 



L. WmUey. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
lES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whiblbt, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
Stw. 6s, 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. ByL. L.Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

J. S. SHedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown 
Bvo, y. 
' This work should be in the possession of 
every mosician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.* — Atkenattm, 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Hulme Bea- 
man. FcapBvo. 2s, 

A practical guide, with many specunen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

£.M.BowdeiL THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BowDEN. Third Edition, i6mo, 
as, 6d, 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware. M.A. 
Crown Bvo, 2S. 6d. 

Sidney PeeL PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING REFORM. By the Hon Sid- 
ney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the Licens- 
ing Laws. Crown Biw, is, 6d, 



Philosophy 



L T. Hobhouee. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L, T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of Cf.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy Bvo, 21s. 
'The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the pablication 
of Mr. Bradley s "Appearance and 
Reality." '-Glaegow Herald, 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Seqond 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, y. 6d, 



'In every way an 
GUugew Herald, 



admirable boolc' — 



F. W. BneseU. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell, D.D. , 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d, 

P. S. Oranger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Croutn 
Bvo, 6s, 
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Science 



E. H. Colbeck. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. By E. H. Colbeck, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. 12s. 

W. C. C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Pakes. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 1 5 J. 

* A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.' 
-^catsman, 

A. T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 
Svo, 6s, 



J. E. Mair. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Mark, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

* A volome, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike 
to the student of geology and geo- 
graphy, and to the tourist.' — A thenaum. 

J. RitsemaBos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. ByDr. J. RitzemaBos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. 
with 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
y. 6d, 

*The illustrations are exceedingly ^ood, 
whilst the information conveyed is in- 
valuable.'— C<WM/r^ Gentleman, 

Ed. Ton Freudenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
-for the Use of Students. By Dr. 



Ed. von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
Crown 8vo, zs. 6d, 

Ghalmen HitclieU. OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A. Illustrated, Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, 

A text-book designed to cover the new 
Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

George Massee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. With 12 Coloured 
Plates. RoyalZvo, i8i. net, 

* A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres.'— iVa/«rv. 

C. Stephenson and F. Suddards. 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of the Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Bvo. 
Second Edition, js. 6d, 

' The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi* 
tion.' — Yorkshire Pott, 

C. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. Channer and M. E. 
Roberts. With 16 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

' An interesting book, illustrated by fascin* 
ating photographs. ' — Speaker, 



Theology 



W. E. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1899. ByW. R. Inge, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 



College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

net, 
* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record. 
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Iftdy Jnlian of NorwidL REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the Lady Julian of Norwich. 
Edited by Grace Warr ack. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book 
which Dr. Dalgaims terms * One of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.' Mr. Inge in his BamptOD Lec- 
tures on Christian Mysticism calls it 
* The beautiful but little known Revcla^ 
tions* 

B.1L Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary 
on the zi9th Psalm. By R. M. 
Benson, M.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. Crown Zvo, 5J. 
*His facility is delightful, and his very 
sound and accurate theological sense 
saves him from many of uie obvious 
daneeis of such a gxfU Give him a 
word or a number and at once there 
springs fort . a fertile stream of thought, 
never commonplace, usually both deep 
and fresh. For devotional purposes we 
think this book most valuable. Readers 
will find a great wealth of thought if 
they use the book simply as a help to 
meditation. ' — Guardian. 

Jacob Beliinen. THE SUPERSENS- 
UAL LIFE. By Jacob Behmen. 
Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Fcap Svo, y. 6d, 

8. B. IMYor. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr, Svo, 

*A welcome companion to the author's 
famous ** Inttodtxction." '-^Gumrdian, 

T. RCheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d, 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 

MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Svo. y, 6d. 
'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
is over]oo\cea.'— Guardian, 



P. 8. Oransar. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A., Litt.D. Crown Svo, 6j. 
A book dealing with the evolution of the 

relifciotts life and experiences. 
' A remarkable book.' — Glasgow Herald, 
' Both a scholarly and thoughtful book.'— 
Scotsman. 
H. BashdalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.Svo, 6f. 
H.H. Hanson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A.. Fellow of 
AU Souls', Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr, Svo, dr. 

H. H. HanaoiL DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap, Svo, 2S, 6d, 

H. H. Hanson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

J. Houghton Kannedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction. Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedy, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Bannatt and Adenay. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Svo, js, 6d, 
* It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.' — MoHcktster Guardian. 

W. H. Bannatt. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 

Second Edition, Cr, Svo, as, 6d, 

' The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

comiHiss to the books of the Bible.'— 

Manchester Guardian. 

C, T, G. Mastannan. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

' A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and soffgestion.' — World* 
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WUliam Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 
son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by * LucAS Malet.' 
Cr. 8vo, y. 6d. 

Cecilia Eobinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr, Svo. 31. 6d. 

'A learned and interesting book.' — Scots- 
moM. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. iSmo. IS, 

T. Hertiert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 6vo. 6s. 
A historical account of the Creeds. 

H. H. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A, of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Svo, y. 
6d. 

W. Torke Fansset. THE DB 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 



with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKE Fausset, M. a. Cr, Svo, 
y. 6d. 

J.H.BunL THE SOUL'S PILGRIM- 
AGE : Devotional Readings from 
the published and unpublished 
writings of George Body, D.D. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. Poft Svo. 2s. 6d. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A, 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pofti Svo. 6d. net, 

1 Kempia. THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST. By Thomas k Kempis. 

With an Introduction by Dean 

Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 

Gere. Second Edition. Fcap, Svo, 

y. 6d, Padded morocco, y. 

'Amongst all the innumerable English 

editions of the "Imitation,'* there can 

have been few which were prettier than 

this one^ printed in strong and handsome 

type, with all the glory m red initials.' — 

Glasgew Herald. 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition, Fcap, Svo. y. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5s. 
' The present edition is annotated with all 

the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. Lock.'— <?fMen/uM. 



Oltot^ Comntentatied 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D. D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
Svo, 6s, 

* The publishers are to be congratulated on 

the start the series has made.' — Times. 
* Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 

f)anM)oofid 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 



degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The^ Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre* 
fatory remarks on the suoject treated.'— 
Athenanttn. 

, Principal of King's College, London. 

Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d, 
* We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
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a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's^ book. It was 
CTeatly^wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theolopcal students just what they want, 
and* we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. '--Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 
' The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judjgment. He is at once 
critical and lummoui, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.' — Birming^kam Post, 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottley, M. A. , 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. 15^. 



* A cl^ and remarkably full account of the 

main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genmne tolerance . . . 
mtense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits.'— (7if«r<£ait. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Bvo. xos. 6d. 
' This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.' — 
Spectator. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

* Singularly well-informed, comprehensive, 

and fair.' — Glasgow Herald. 
'A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deseri'es a place in every 
philosophical library.' — Scotsman. 



ZTbe Cbutcbman'6 Xibtati? 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. Bvo. 
$s. 6d. 

* An excellent example of through and fresh 

hbtorical work.' — Guardian, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Real students will revel in these reverent, 

acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship. — Great Thoughts. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc, LL.B. Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6^. 



*A most able book at once exceedingly 
thouG^htfuI and richly suggestive.'— ^Au* 
gffw Herald. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Exlinburgh. 
Crown Bvo. y . 6d. 

* Scholarly and interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. ByF. B. Jevons, M. A., 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

' A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily ex^wsscd.'— Manchester Guar- 
dian. 



XTbe Cbutcbnian'B JSible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of Ail 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d, 
net. 

Che most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 



tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Fcap. Bvo» 
IS. 6d. net, 
'Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. '—Bookman. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D, Pcap, Bvo. is. 6d. 
net 

' Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 



has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' . 

— Guardian. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A. 
Fcap, Svo. IS, 6d, mt 



©be Xibrari? ot Devotion 

Pott 8tv, clothy 2s,; leather, 2s, 6d. net, 

' This series is excellent.'— Ths Bishop op London. 

* Very delightful.'— Thb Bishop op Bath and Wells. 

* Weil worth the attention of the Clergy.'— The Bishop op Lichpibld. 

* The new " Library of Devotion " is excellent.'- The Bishop op Peterbokough. 
'Charming.'- JPra?«i « Delightful'— CA«wA 5*«r. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third EditUn, 
' The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and^ the introduction is a mas- 
terly exjMsition. ^ We au^ur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.' — 
Times, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation,with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left me hands of the author. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fdlow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 
' 1 1 is ptrobably the best book of its kind . 1 1 
deserves high commendation.' — Church 
Gazetie. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By JOHN 

Keble. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 

Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 



been publbhed 
Academy. 



more attractively. '- 



A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of tne Editio Princess. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by £. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 

Introduction and Notes by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 

Theological College, Ely. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 

Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an In- 
troduction by Canon Scott Hol- 
land, and Notes by H. C. Beech- 
ing, M.A. 

THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler. Eklited. with an Introduc- 
tion, by A. W. HUTTON, M.A. 
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Xc^bcxB ot 'Relioion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits, Cnfwn Sm. 35. 6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
HUTTON, M.A 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MouLE, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliph ant 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

ByE. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

HUTTON. M.A. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

Tessopp D. D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Car- 

LTLE and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 



Other Tolumes will be announced in due course. 



Fiction 



Marie CkxreUi's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6/. each, 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Ttoenty-Second Edition, 
VENDETTA. Sixteenth Edition, 
THELMA. Twenty-Fifth Edition. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tenth 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
sixth Edition, 
'The tender reverence of the treatment 

and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 

ing have reconciled us to the daring of 

the conception, and the conviction is 

forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 

provided it be presented in the true spirit 

of Christian faith. The amplifications 

of the Scripture narrative are often con- 

ceived with high poetic insight, and this 

*< Dream of the World's Tragedy** is 

a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 

of the supreme climax of the inspired 

narrative.' — DnbUn Review, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth Edition, 
' A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 



conception b ma^ificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of lans^age^ and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
I>henomenoD . . . novel^ and even sub- 
lime.'— W. T. Stbad in the Review 
of Reviews. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[160/A Thousand, 
'It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques- 
tions in all but the most self-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure of the Churches — the decay 
of faith — in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heaping up . . . The 
good Cardinal Bonin-^ is a beautiful 
figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in '< Les Mis^rables "... The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
with Manuel before Leo xiii. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity ... It is a book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso- 
lute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth 
xtMidL\Xi%.^ —Examiner. 
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AntlLony Hope's KiytraLi 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 

Edition, 

*A very remarkable book, deserving of 

critical analysis impossible within onr 

limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 

well considered, but not elabcu-ated; 

constructed with the proverbiad art that 

conceals, but yet allows itself ^o be 

enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 

method is a keen pleasure.'— Tkg World, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EdiHon, 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. The characters are 

traced with a masterly YaxA,*— Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition, 

<0f all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 

Mark" is the one which best compares 

with "The Prisoner of Zenda."'— 

National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. PouHh Edition, 

'It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 

and chivaby, and pure romance. The 

Count is the most constant, desperate, 

and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 

less gentlemaui an intrepid fighter, a 



faithful friend, and a magnaaimotts foe. ' 
^"GMordiaii, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fifth Edition, 
' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood*' — St, James's 
Gazette, 
SIMON DALE.. lUustrated. Fifth 
Edition, 
'There b searching analysb of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 
Edition, 
' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. *'-Spectator, 
QUISANTE. Third EdiHon, 
' The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every ipa^t,*— Daily 
Chronicle, 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 

Croivn %vo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth EdiHon, 
'Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's %Xy\^,'—Daily TeUgrapk. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth EdiHon. 
* A splendid study of character.' — 

Athenaum, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

—Daily Ckroniele. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Illustrated. Seventh EdiHon, 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swonjs flash, ^at sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring; deeds 
done^ in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily Chrontcle, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fifth Edition, 

' Here we find romance — ^real, breathing, 

living romance The Qhaxa^ter of Vu- 



mond is drawn unerringly.' — Pall Mall 
Ga*ette, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
' Pretty Pierre. ' Second Edition, 
' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.' — Glastvw Herald. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Eleventh EdiHon, 
Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical navtX.—Atkeneeum. 
' A great book.'— ^/^/( and White. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. ' — Literature, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second EdiHon, y. 6d. 
'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed before.'— /'if// ^<^ 
Gofettf^ 
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8. Baxtaig Gould's XTimls 

Crown 8«v. 6s. each. 



ARMINELL. Fifth EdiHm. 
URITH. Fifth Edition, 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition, 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth Edition, 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition, 

JACQUETTA Third Edition, 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 

NO^MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 



THE BROOM-SQUIRE Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS 
Third Edition, 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, 
PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, 

THE FROBISHERS. 



Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. By A. Conan Dotlb. 

Seventh Edition, Crown Bvo, dr. 

' The book is far and away the best view 

that has been vouchsafed us behind the 

scenes of the consulting-room.'— ///««• 

trated London News, 

Stanley Weymaa. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
MAN, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Sixteenth Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 
* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.' — Daily 
Chronicle, 
Lucas Kalet THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

Lucas Blalet. THE CARISSIMA 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 
Wages of Sin,' etc. Fourth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, dr. 
Lucas Malet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By LucAS Malet, 
Author of *The Wages of Sin.' 
Third Edition, Crozon 8vo. dr. 
' The stor^ is told with a sense of style and a 
dramatic vieour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm. ' — Times. 
W, W. JaoolML A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. 



Author of 'Many Cargoes.' Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Bvo. y. 6d, 
' Can be unreservedly recommended^ to all 
who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter. *— Spectator. 
'The best humorous book published for 
many a day.' — Black and White. 
W, W, Jacobs. MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. Jacobs. Twenty-Jifth 
Edition, Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 
W.W.Jacobs. SEA URCHINS. By 
W. W. Jacobs. Crozon Bvo, y. 6a, 
BdnaLyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 4stnd thousand. By 
Edna Lyall. Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

Qeorge Gissilicr. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of * Demos,' * In the Year of 
Jubilee,* etc. Second Edition, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s, 
' It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 
' The spirit of Dickens is in it.' — Boohfttan. 

Oeorgre Gissiiicr. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of • Demos,' ' The Town Traveller,' 
etc. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Henry James. THE SOFT SIDE. 

By Henry James, Author of • What 

Maisie Knew.' Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* The amazing cleverness marks the great 

worker. * --Speaker, 
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E. James. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
By Henrt Jambs, Author of * What 
Maisie Knew.' Crown Svo. 6s, 

* •* The Sacred Fount" is only for the few, 

hut they willtprize it highly, for it is 

worthy of its illustrious author.'—/**// 

Mali Gautte. 

8. E. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 

S. R. Crckikett, Author of 'The 

Raiders,' etc. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Cronm Svo, 6s, 

* Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 

of arms, and brightened by episodes 
of humour and love.' — Westminster 
Gazette. 
8. E. Grodkett. THE STANDARD 

BEARER. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

Crown 9vo, dr. 

* A delightful talt,'—S^aJker. 

' Mr. Crockett at his htst.* —Literature. 
Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 

MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 

Morrison. Fifth Edition, Cr, 

Svo, 6s, 

Told with consummate art and Mctra> 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification) the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athenaum, 
'A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and cnroduces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lajrs upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply apmilling and irresistible in 
its interest. ^ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.' — World. 

Artliiir Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 
' The book is a masterpiece.'— Pa// Ma/I 
Gazette. 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.' — A thenaum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 
etc. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 
Ifaily Telegraph. 

Artlrar Morrison. CUNNING 
MURRELL. By Arthur Mor- 
rison, Author of 'A Child of the 
Jago,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 
'The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 

is i>erfect.'— i>af(r Mail, 
'Admirable. » • . Delightful hnmprous 



relief ... a most artistic and satis- 
factory achievement.'— kS/te^to/^^. 

MaxPemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 
' A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — Daily Mail, 

M. Sutlierland. ONE HOUR AND 

THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

OF Sutherland. Third Edition, 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic' — Liieratufe. 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The story is a very beautiful one, exqub- 
itely wd,' —Speaker, 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
'Maelcho,'etc. Fifth Edition, Cr, 
Svo, 6s, 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 
* A really great hook,'— Spectator, 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crozon Svo, 6s, 

Eden PMUpotts. LYING PRO- 
PHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crxnvn Svo, 6s. 

Eden Pbillpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THE MIST. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

Eden Phillpotts. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By Eden Phill- 
potts, Author of 'The Children of 
the Mist.' Second Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
'A book of strange power and fascination.' 

— Morning Post. 
' Inimitably humour.'— />af(r Graphic* 
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JamaBaxloir. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Vivid and singularly real.'— 5'c»/mimmi. 

JaaA Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

J. H. Flndlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
'A powerful and vivid story.' — Standard. 

* A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 

itself.'— KoMzXr ^air. 
'A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story. ' — Guardian. 

* Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force.' — S^taior. 
'An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 
beautiful.'— iAcci& and Wkitt. 

J. H. nndlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. Crown Svo. 6s, 

J. H. nndlater. RACHEL. By 

Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

* A not unworthy successor to " The Green 

Graves of Balgowrie." *— Critic, 

J. H. and ICary Findlater. TALES 

THAT ARE TOLD. By Jane H. 

Findlater, and Mary Findlater. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 

'Delightful and graceful stories for which 

we have the warmest welcome.' — 

Literature. 

Mary Plndlater. A NARROW WAY. 

By Mary Findlater, Author of 

'Over the Hills.' Third Edition, 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

' A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 

novel.' — Maming^ Post. 

* Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 

and tender sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

maxy Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.' — Birmingham Post. 

VBxy Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 
^ most touching story.'— ^^c^^s^i^. 



Alfted Qllitmnt. OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Ollivant. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Svo. 6s. 

'Weird, thrillingi strikingly graphic'— 

Punch. 
'We admire this book. . . . Itisonetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Boohman. 
' It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed b^ every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.' — Literature. 

B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of 'Diana Barrington.* 
Fifth Edition, Crown ^vo. 6s, 
' Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture. '-AS]^^/a/^. 

B. U. Croker. A STATE SECRET. 

By B. M. Croker, Author of ' Peggy 

of the Bartons, ' etc. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

'Full of hunionr, and always fresh and 

pleasing.' — Daily Express. 
* Ingenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic' — 
World, 

R. O. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
' The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion.' — Saturday Review. 

H. 0. WeUa. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Others. By H. G. 

Wells. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 

6s. 

' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 

the reader as by a magic spell.' — Scots' 

man. 

Sara JeannetteDiuicaii. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jbannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
tratedk Third Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
' The dialogue is full of ynit.'—Glo6e, 

Bara JeannetteDimcaiL THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, Author of * A Voyage of 
Consolation.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

0. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By c. F. Keary. Cn Svo, 6s, 
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W.B.Horri8. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. NoRRis, Author of ' Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,'.etc. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Svo. dr. 
' An intellectually aatisfactoiy and morally 
bracing navti?— Daily T^U^yv^ 

W.E.Norrli. HIS GRACE. ByW.E. 
NORRIS. Third Edition. Cr, Svo, 
6s. 

W. E. Horria. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NORSis. Crown Svo. 6s, 

W.E.Norrls. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

By W. E. NoRRis. Cr. Svo. dr. 
' As a story it is admirable, as a/Wf det^rii 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it b a 
moAitV—Th€ World. 

W.B. Norrls. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E NORRIS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
* Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.^— ^Aur/vw Mtrald. 

W. E. HorriS. AN OCTAVE By 
W. E NoRRiS. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

W. Olaxk BnjMMlL MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Svo. dr. 

Robert But. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. dr. 

' A book which has abundantly satisfied us 

byits capital humour.' — Daily Ckromde. 

Robert Bazr. THE MUTABLE 

MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 

Edition, drown Svo. 6s. 

' Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 

has yet given us. There is much insight 

in it, and much excellent humour.' — 

Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Bazr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. dr. 
'Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Tekla" is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in dear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.' — Pall 
MallGautU, 
Robert BUT. THE STRONG ARM. 
By Robert Barr, Author of 'The 
Countess TeUa.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Svo. 6s, 



0. J. OntdUto Byne. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 
By C. J. CuTCLiFFE Hyne, Author 
of 'Captain Kettle.' MTith 8 lUus- 
trations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

A narrative of the romantic adventures of 
the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 
exploits in the Si>anish Indies after the 
Cromwellian wars. 

Mrs. Dndeney. THE THIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. Dudeney, 
Author of 'Folly Comer.' Second 
Edition, Crown ^o. 6s. 

* One of the brightest, wittiest, and most 

entertaining novels published this 
spring. '—Sketch, 

Andzew Balfonr. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

* A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging vigour. '-—CiW^. 

Andrew Balfonr. TO ARMS I By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* The marvellous perils through which Allan 

passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion. '—Pall Mall GasetU. 

Andrew Balfonr. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of 'By Stroke of Sword.' 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 

abounding in stirring incidents.'— C^Au- 
gew Herald. 

B.Hichai8. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
HiCHENS. Author of 'Flames,' etc. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* The work is undeniably that of a man of 

striking imagination. — Daily Newt, 

B. Hiohena. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE. By Robert 
HiCHENS, Author of 'Flames.' 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Of a strange, haunting quality. '—CUugow 

Herald. 

Stoidien Orane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War Stories. By 

. Stephen Crane, Author of 'The 
Red Badge of Courage.' Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' A fascinating yQlwo^'—^j^taior, 
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DorothM 0«rud. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
* Lady Baby.' Second Edition, Crown 
8w7. dr. 
' Bright and entertaining.'— .S/rc/a/tfr. 
'Hignly entertaining and enjosrable.'—- 
ScoUman. 

Dorotbea G«rard. THE SUPREME 
CRIME. By Dorothea Gerard. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

'One of the very best plots we have met 
with in recent fiction, and handled with 



that qniet nnerring realism which always 
distinguishes the anthw's best work.' — 
Academy. 

0. F. 0088. THE REDEMPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON. By C. F. 
GOSS. TAird Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Dramatic instinct and a vigorous imagina- 
tion mark this soul history of a Qiuker 
mystic. ' — A thenteum, 
' A really fine hook,'-^Fuilic O^mon. 
'A powerful and original book, and un- 
usually striking.' — Pilot, 
'Worthy to stand high in the ranks of 
modem fiction.' — Literature. 



OTHER 8IX-8HILUNQ NOVELS 

Crown ovo. 



A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
By Hope Dawlish. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 
Noel Ainslie. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. 

Clark Russell and other Authors. 
THE BLACK WOLF'S BREED. 

By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 

Second Edition* 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 
Earl of Iddesleigh. 

DERWENT'S HORSE. By Victor 
Rousseau. 

ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. 

Caffyn (IoU). 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. 
Pendered. 

THE PLUNDERERS. By Morley 
Roberts. 

THE HUMAN INTEREST. By 

Violet Hunt. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 

Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 

laren Cobban. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 
NANT. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 

By J. Bloundelle- Burton. 
DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle- 

Burton. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 



SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloun- 
delle-Burton. 

PATH AND GOAL. Second Edition. 
By Ada Cambridge. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
By Richard Marsh. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 
Richard Marsh. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. By E. H. 
Strain. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 
Penny. 

THE WHITE HECATOMB. By 
W. C. Scully. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 
W. C. Scully. 

SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma 
Lorimer. 

THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Helen Shipton. 

CHRISTALLA By Esm6 Stuart. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 

Ernest Glanville 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 

R. N. Stephens. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By 

R. N. Stephens. 
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the paths of the prudent. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 
THE CAPSINA By E. F. Benson. 

DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E Dawson 

and A Moore. 
GALLIA By MiNiB Muriel 

DowiE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By M^NiE Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

By Julian Corbett. 
MISS ERIN. By M. E Francis. 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. lilrs. Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 

Orpbn. 
THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keigh- 

LBY SNOWDBN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 

OFTHEROAD. ByL.CoPECORN- 

VORD. 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. ByL.COPE 

CORNFORD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 

Laura DAintrey. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE 

By Mary A Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD, 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 

Manville Fenn. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 

Ronald Ross. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 

Cliyb p. Wolley. 
A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 

L. Paton, 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 

OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 

]oHN Davidson. 
DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 

Henry Johnston. 
TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 

Richard Pryce. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ' A High Little Woijld.' 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
R. Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA By E. M'QuBEN Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 

Hooper. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 
THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 

Herbert Morrah. 
IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 

Blythe Patton. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucy Maynard. 
VAUSSORE. By Francis Brunx. 
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THRKK-ANP-8IXPKNNY NOVKL8 

Crewn Zoo, 



THE MESS DECK. By W. F. 

Shannon. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
Pett Ridge. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanyillb. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. By 
Ernest Glanville. 

BUNTER'S CRU ISE. By Charles 
Gleig. Illustrated. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. .C. N. 
Williamson. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
garet Benson. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition, By Bertram Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By -Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ 

Stuart, 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 



AUT DUBOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standish O'Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 

VILLB FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Orton Prowse. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R Prtce 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E NORRIS. 

A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 
Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 

Hannah Lynch. 
TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 

Howard Pease. 



HALP-OROWN NOVELS 

Crovm 8zv. 



HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

yiLLE Fenn. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

YILLB FSNN. 

DISARMED. By M. Bbtham 
Edwards. 



By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW, 
the Author of ' Indian Idylls.' 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 
NORRIS 

A LOST* ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith, 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Eleventh Edition, Post Bvo, zj« 
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XTbe flovelfst 

Messrs. Mbthuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel The first numbers of 'The Novelist' are as 
follows : — 

I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. HORNUNO. 

IL JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Barr. 

HI. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
Ernest Glanville. 

IV. Out of print, 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 
VL BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 
Gleig. 

VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

BOYSON Weekes. 
IX. Out of print, 

X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Transvaal. E.S.Valen- 
tine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. NORRETS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russell. 



XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 
LETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony 
Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. LuCAS 
Malet. 

XVI. THE LADrS WALK. Mrs. 
Oliphant. 



XVIL DERRICK 
Edna Lyall. 

XVm. IN THE 
ALARMS. 



VAUGHAN. 

MIDST OF 
Robert Barr. 



XIX. HIS GRACE. W. E. 

NORRIS. 



XX. DODO. E. F. Benson. 

XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA 
Baring Gould. 



S. 



XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC. Gilbert 
Parker. 



Actbtten'6 Sia^pcnni? Xibtati? 

A New Series of Copyright Books 



I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
By Major-General Baden- Powell. 

II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General Baden. 
Powell. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By S. Baring-Gould. 



V. PEGGY OF THE 
By B. M. Crokbr. 



BARTONS. 



VII. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 



Vin. ROBERTS OF 
By J. S. Fletcher. 



PRETORIA. 



IX. THE GREEN GRAVES OF 
BALGO WRIE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. 

X. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By 
H. G. Wells. 

XI. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. 
£. NORRI& 
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Books for Boys and Girls 



A Series of Books by well-known Authors^ well illustrated, 

THREE-AND-8IXPENOE EACH 

THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 
S. Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING, By Edith E Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 
By Edith E. Cuthell, 



THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
Bt Harrt Collingwood. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
would not go to S^ By G. Man- 
YiLLE Fenn. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 

and well illustrated. 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENOE EACH 

DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 



THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
*Mdle. Mori.' 

OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. Meade. 



L. T. Meade. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. Meade. 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown %vo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d. 

TAefollowing^ volumes are ready : — 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
LittD., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. 31. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By U L. Price, 



M. A , Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. HoBSON, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A Sharp. 
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TttE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. K Stmes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 

M.A. Second Edition, 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 

LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 

Masses. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. ByV.B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins. 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, LittD., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins. B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
POTTER, M.A., F.L.S. lUustrated. 
y» 6d» 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E.,F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch. 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 3J. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By Evan Small, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
BALD, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. Bv 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King^s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown $vo, 2s, 6d, 
The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 



TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HoWELL. Third 
Edition, 

THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLT- 
OAKE. Second Edition, 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
Bv C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition, 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WiLKIMS, B.A. 



THE RURAL EXODUS. By 
Anderson Graham. 



P. 



By 



LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, D.Litt., M.A.. 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R, 
W. Cooke-Tatlor. 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. ByGKRTKUDSTUCKWELL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADTDiLKE. 
Miss Bullet, and Miss Whitlet. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., FeUow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. HOBSON. 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Third 
Edition, 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M. A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



iESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, ChSe- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 51. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6rf. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone. 
Pro Murena, Philippic ii., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5*. 

CICERO— DeNaturaDeorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford* 
y . 6d. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crovm 
Bvo, 2J. 6d, 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 2X. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. ^. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 2s, 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshknd, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2J. 6d. 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy Svo, i^r. 

* We mnst content ourselves with sKying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearl]^ and shortly 
>ut, and what is original is (with equal 
levity) of such value and interest' 

"PiUt, 



^: 



THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo, 10s, 6d, net. 

For this edition all the important mss. have 
been re>colIated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early 
Latin verse. The Commentary is very 
fulL 

* A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.' — SeoUman, 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St Paul's School 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

passages for unseen trans- 

LATION. By E. C. Marchant. 
M.A, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M.A, late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School. 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 
* W« know no book of this class better fitted 

for use in the higher forms of schools.' — 

Guardian, 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Bavis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo, qs, 

TACTTI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo, 2J. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDELL, M.A Fcap, 8vo, is. 6d, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A. late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap, Svo. 
is,6d, 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 



Freesb, M.A, late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is, 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A Fcap, 

8V0, 2S, 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. WiNBOLT, 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Fonns to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buckland Green. 
M.A, Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St John's 
College, Oxon. CroTon 8vo. $s, 6d, 
Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap, 8vo, y, 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M. A., Ptofessor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, 8vo, 2s, 6d, 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. DB B. GiBBiNS. D. Litt. , 
M.A, Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar SchooL Croitm 8vo, is, 6d, 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown 8v0. 
as,6d. 



SCIENCE 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn. D.Sc. 

and V. A. Mundella. With 114 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

[Methuen's Science Primers, 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology. Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 



Elliott Steel, M.A, P.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr, 
8vo, 2J. 6d, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 
ISM AND ELECTRICITY: an 
Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. 
Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, 
Birmingham. With 181 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 
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Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood. Illustrated, Second 
Edition, Cr. 9vo, is, 6d, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. y. 6d, 
* An admirable elementary teat-book on the 
subject.'^ ^aa/d£^. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr,Bvo, y,6d, 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 
Stroud, D.Sc., M.A, Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 



Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. FiiUy 
illustrated. Crown Bvo, 31. 6d, 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL. 
AND PRACTICAL. By Clare 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crmim 
Bvo, 2J. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A., Principal 
of the Storey Institute, Lancaster. 
Part I. With numerous diagrams. 
Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 
* An excellent and eminently practical litde 
\Ki6iii,*— Schoolmaster, 



ENGU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByH. E. 
Malden, M.A is, 6d, 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B. A Crown Bvo, 2s, 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
. PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
. B.A Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo, is, 6d, 



A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

* A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature;' — Fall 
Mall Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
WOOD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, is. Or in 
three Books, price 2^., 2^., and 3J. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Leon 
Delbos. Crown Bvo, as, 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary sdiools and by the general 
reader. 



METHUEN'8 COMMERCIAL SERIES 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. K Bally. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
GiBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, 2S, 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. IX, 6d, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A IS, 6d, 



Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School Second Edition, 2s, 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By S. E Bally. 
With Vocabulary. 2s, 6d, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition, as. 
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A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S.E. Bally. With 
Vocabulary. 2s, 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. Lyde, M. A Third 
EdiHon, sa, 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A Third Ed, is, 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Taylor, M.A Third BdiHon. 
IS, 6d, 

WORKS BY A. M. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. Zvo, is, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth 
Edition, Crown ^vo. 2S, 

FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised, iZmo, is, 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CiESAR. Part i. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition, iSmo, is, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. iSmo. 
Second Edition, is, 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition, Fcap, 8vo, is, 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown Svo, is, 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Editum^ re-written. Crown 
Zvo, IS, 6d, Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key y, net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr,Svo, u. 6^. With 
Vocabulary. 2s, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition, 
Fcap. Svo, IS, 6d, With Vocabulary. 
su. Key, 21. net. 



PRlfeCIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A sa, 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones, is, 6d, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ.EB.M'ALLEN,M.A Cr,Svo, 2s, 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
Douglas Edwards. 2j. 

If. 8TEDMAN, M.A, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Ninth Edition, Fcap, 
Svo, is, 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. iSmo, Second Edition, is, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, 
Revised, iSmo, is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crtnon Bvo, is, 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised, Fcap. Svo, is, 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Edition, 
Fcap, Svo, is, 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition, With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap, Svo, 
OS, 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi^ 
tion, iSmo, Sd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth 
Edition Revised, Crown Svo, is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth 
Edition revised, Fcap, Svo, is, 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo, sts, 6d, Key 3^. net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Ninth Edition, Fcap, 
Svo, IS, 
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